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THE SOCIAL ACTIVITY OF FRENCH CATHOLICS. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 


HERE are very good reasons why the Catholics 
of France should be cheerful amid all the anx- 
ious cares of the present moment. It gives me 
pleasure to write about one of these encourag- 
ing facts for the readers of THE CATHOLIC 

WORLD, because I think it extremely important. That is the 
increasingly active part which the Catholic young men of 
France are playing in public life. Their influence grows 
every day. In some places it has already produced excellent 
results. As yet, of course, the same success has not been 
achieved everywhere. Time is needed for that. 

Some people, to be sure, are astonished and even angered 
when they cannot reap the harvest almost as soon as the seed 
is sown. They, however, know no more about the cultivation 
of a field than others about the: intellectual training of men. 
We must be, above all, on guard against discouragement. Re- 
sults rarely come up to our fond hopes. Moreover, as a rule, 
we do not know all the effects of our actions. At times the 
best and most fruitful escape our notice. As M. George Goyau 
wrote recently: “We know the good that we want to do, but 
not always the good that is done. If, here and there,” he 
adds, “some result seems slight and rather discouraging, tell 
your friends that sometimes things turn out well without our 
knowing of it till we get to heaven.” 

Happily our Catholic young men have not given way to 
discouragement. On the contrary, obstacles and opposition 
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have given them truly apostolic zeal. For this reason we 
cherish the hope that their optimistic spirit will get good re- 
sults out of the present movement. 


3 


Within the last few years, associations of young Catholics 
have been formed in every province throughout the country. 
They are to be found in the most widely separated ranks of 
society. Here you have a body of students—there a set of 
laborers or of farmers. And these groups are not isolated 
units, no matter what their make-up. Everybody realizes the 
need of unity. As a result, different large federations have 
been established. In some the membership is determined by 
personal, in others, by local considerations. 

The two most important of these federations are L’Asso- 
ciation Catholique de la Jeunesse Francaise and Le Sillon.* 
Of these in particular, I wish to treat. 

The Catholic Young Men’s Association is the older, having 
come into existence about twenty years ago. It comprises 
more than a thousand groups, with a total membership of nearly 
sixty thousand. This is a force to be reckoned with. 

From the very first this association has had an eminently 
practical character. In its statutes, which go back to May, 1886, 
we find proof of this. There we find these words: ‘‘The 
Young Men’s Catholic Association of France aims at co-opera- 
tion for the re-establishment of Christian social order. Its 
principles are submission to the authority of the Church and 
a thoroughgoing adherence to her teachings, especially to those 
that bear on the truths of the social and economic order. The 
means to its end are Christian devotion, study, and the mu- 
tual helpfulness of the members.” 

In its programme of studies and discussions, the associa- 
tion proposed such subjects as these: “The Liberal Theory 
of Labor”; “The Socialistic Theory of Labor”; “ Producers’ 
and Consumers’ Co-operative Societies”; ‘‘ Workmen’s Social- 
istic Leagues”; ‘‘ Female and Child Labor in Factories”; 
“Limitation of the Hours of Labor”; “‘ Legal Rest on Sun- 
day”; ‘‘ Accident Insurance,” etc. 

This was in 1886. At that time such questions did not 


* There are other associations, less important, however, since they do not extend over 
the whole of France. We note particularly La Fédération des Alpes et de Provence; La 
Fédération des Groupes d'Etudes du Sud-Est ; Les Jeunes du Jura, etc. 
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engage Catholic thought so generally as they do to day. This 
distinctly social bent should not be astonishing, however, on 
the part of a society which owes its beginnings to the ‘“ Work 
of Catholic Workmen’s Circles,” from which sprang practically 
the whole Catholic social movement ‘in France. Count Albert 
de Mun was probably its chief promoter. At any rate, he 
stood out as its sponsor at the first general assembly, at An- 
gers, in 1887, over which Monsignor Freppel presided. ‘ Since 
then the Association has grown and prospered. It has branched 
out all over France, and has given thousands of the people 
one common purpose. All the while, it has been faithful to 
its first object—social action, There are two distinct periods 
in its development. The first—reaching to 1898—was that of 
organization. During this time the scheme of administration 
was decided on, extreme care being taken to interfere as lit- 
tle as possible with the self-government of local branches. In 
the second period, since 1898, the society has been making it- 
self democratic. 

I wish to say something about this latter feature of the 
society’s growth, because it is the most recent, and, from our 
point of view, the most interesting. Up to 1898 the great 
majority, in fact, almost all, of the affiliated groups were made 
up of ‘students and college men, or, to speak more plainly, of 
men from the middle classes. 

It is true that the Workmen’s pilgrimage, led by Léon 
Harmel, met that of the Catholic Young Men’s Association at 
Rome in 1891. But nothing in the way of intimacy came of 
this meeting, though many eloquent things were said. After- 
wards all kept to themselves in their respective organizations. 
As yet there was no mutual understanding, nor cordial co-op- 
eration. That is a thing hard to bring about even among 
Christians. To secure it it is necessary that the common peo- 
ple should lay aside some of their inborn distrust, and the 
middle classes their tone and air of superiority. There must 
be good will on both sides. 

In 1896 the Federal Council of the Catholic Association 
addressed a warm-hearted, ringing appeal to the young men 
of the masses. Little by little the invitation was heeded. To- 
day workmen, employees of all sorts, and farmers make up 
two-thirds of the whole society. The admission of these re 
cruits will, of course, change the association exteriorly, but 
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will in no wise alter its aims, which were and will remain de- 
cidedly social. 

The directors of the association recognize these modifica- 
tions and are glad of them. ‘‘ Our association,’ writes George 
Piot, one of its vice-presidents, ‘“‘is open to all comers and is 
now more democratic than ever. Our. educated classes have 
not left us. We have students from the higher schools and 
colleges and even from the seminaries. The common people, 
besides, are flocking to us.. Some branches, such as those around 
Orleans and in La Vendée, are made up, for the most part, of 
country people. The same state of affairs is found in the Nord 
and Calais. Other groups are composed almost entirely of 
miners; others, again, of metal. workers. Why go on. with this 
enumeration?” adds M. Piot. ‘It would be tiresome and, even 
then, incomplete. To realize how democratic our association is 
becoming; a man must see one of. our provincial or general 
assemblies.” 

We can only confirm M. Piot’s assertions. By looking over 
the annals of the association, and examining the numerous 
snap-shot photographs that were taken just before the meet- 
ings broke up, we, have satisfied ourselves that the common 
people have always been a large and, at times, the dominant 
element of these assemblies. If the association had not had a 
decidedly public bent from the beginning, the very circum- 
stances, and even the conditions of its growth, would have 
brought on a steady development of such tendencies. It is 
also to be remarked that most of these affiliated bodies have 
taken up economic questions, especially of late, and have made 
inquiries into the condition of workmen and farmers in their 
own particular neighborhood. More than that—and this is 
something altogether new—for the last three years these young 
men have organized annual congresses, in which social ques- 
tions alone have been discussed. 

The first of these was held in 1903 at Chalons-sur-Saone. 
There three days were given to a careful study of problems 
connected with unions. The second congress, held at Arras in 
1904, was devoted to a study of mutual aid societies. The 
third, which met. at Alby some months ago, took up the grave 
question of apprenticeship. The holding of these three con- 
gresses shows, more than anything else, that the association 
has entered resolutely into.,the field of social endeavor. Its 
members have our heartiest congratulations. 
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II. 


The ever-growing activity of our young men, as we have 
just remarked, is a characteristic feature of the Catholic move- 
ment in France, and especially of the Catholic social move- 
ment. The members of Le Sillon must be distinguished from 
the rest. They are unlike the others, in that they employ 


tactics which show their originality, and—better yet—assure 


their entrance into circles that are hostile to Catholicity. Their 
method springs, it seems to me, trom a state of mind which is 
unhappily too rare as yet. These young men say, or rather 
have vaguely realized, that the first step towards influencirg 
our contemporaries, is to refrain from chronic fault-finding. 
Though in some ways sad and stormy, we should, they main- 
tain, love the times in which we live, cherishing what is lova- 
ble in them, instead of saying or hinting, in season and out 
of season, that this is the most hateful period in the history 
of the world. Such pessimistic assertions are not altogether 
true, and besides they are utterly imprudent. The: members of 
Le Sillon do not spend their time railing at their age or 
country. They feel that they have something better to do. 

Let it not be imagined, however, that they are willing to 
put up with all sorts of tyranny. When the Sisters were ex- 
pelled a short while ago, they were the first to organize a 
meeting at Paris, in the heart of the Latin Quarter, to pro- 
test, in the name of liberty and equality, against the sectarian- 
ism of M. Combes’ Masonic Cabinet. Their protest differed 
from those made elsewhere in an equally eloquent fashion by 
other Catholics. It drew strength from the unquestioned pro- 
fession of their political faith, They speak of the Republic as 
the form of government which they prefer, and assert that 
such a government can always count on them. 

This society is, in addition, thoroughly democratic; not 
only in theory, but—what is probably not so common among 
us—in practice as well. In all its branches the rich and poor, 
the sons of the well-to-do and young workmen, the educated 
classes and laborers, are treated alike. They meet each other 
on a footing of sincere Christian equality. They look on each 
other as comrades, devoted to a common great cause. Each 
one is expected to play his part according to the gifts God 
has bestowed on him. For myself, I do not know of anything 
more touching than the simple yet strong affection which binds 
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these men together, in spite of the social differences which 
separate them in the eyes of the world. Well is it said that 
Le Sillon is a league of friendship, in which all strive to be 
of one mind, upholding the same ideals and setting themselves 
against the same moral evils. 

Another striking feature of this society is its formally ex- 
pressed desire to take part in the Christian Apostolate. Its 
‘members never hide the Catholicity of their convictions. Quite 
the contrary. They have never been backward, nor, on the 
other hand, have they been aggressive in affirming that they 
are always submissive and loving sons of the Church. They 
are quick to condemn what she condemns. At the same time 
they always claim freedom of thought and action in all those 
matters that are left to the discretion of the faithful. No one, 
I think, has ever seriously questioned their, determination to 
be scrupulously orthodox. It is true that some have disap- 
proved of their stand on one or another difficult subject, 
These people are, of course, within their rights in criticising, 
but the members of the society have just as good a right to 
act on their own convictions. In other words, these matters 
are open to free discussion. We must not forget, however, if 
we wish to be fair, that Pope Pius X., Cardinal Richard, 
Archbishop of Paris, and many French bishops, have given 
public proof of their fatherly feeling for these young men 
who make such frank profession of their Christian faith. 

Their candor fully explains the sympathetic welcome which 
the speakers of Le Sillon receive from very mixed audiences, 
in which non-Catholic elements are, at times, predominant. 

*‘We are going to take part in necessary social work,” 
writes M. Mark Sangnier, the founder and president of Le 
Sillon, “in spite of distrust, raillery, and hatred. Our work 
will be of a positive character. We will show the world what 
use we intend to make of the liberty we claim. We will try to 
free Libor from the exacting demands of Capital, and from the 
tyranny of politicians. We will not hide what we think nor con- 
ceal who we are. Our stubborn loyalty may be the best policy.” 

Stubborn loyalty, that is one of Le Sillon’s chief. virtues— 
one of those splendid traits which command respect and in- 
spire sympathy in all who attend the society’s meetings. 

The reader has doubtless noticed the italicized words in 
the preceding quotation: “ Our work will .be of a positive char- 
acter.” These few words sum up a plan of campaign which 
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creates a deep gulf between these young men and some poli- 
ticians who preach a blindly negative opposition, in the belief 
that there is no hope of a return to better conditions till we 
have fallen into the worst. The members of Le Sillon have 
not stopped short with sounding phrases and easy invective. 
They want to be up and doing. 

Let us see what they mean by action. We can best obtain 
that knowledge by letting the society’s indefatigable and elo- 
quent president speak for it. Some months ago, M. Mark 
Sangnier spoke about the moral and social work of Catholicity 
in France. After telling of the good already accomplished by 
the Christian schools, the patronages, and -the workmen’s 
Catholic Leagues, he went on to say: 

“Now we can see how favored a generation this is—no 
matter what appearances may be—and how, as Holy Writ 
“says, it has been called to reap where it has not sown. It has 
-a two-fold work to do. Our Catholic societies have long been 
well equipped so far as religion and morality are concerned. 
They must now be fitted for social work, which is to-day the 
field of action for sound Christianity. Our study circles are 
busy getting people ready for this work. In the next place, 
it is our duty to make the people feel that Catholicity, with 
its incomparable social virtue, can freely enlighten and help 
the country. Our Popular Institutes are designed to produce 
this conviction.” . 

M. Mark Sangnier, on another occasion, put the tendencies 
of Le Sillon in a clear light. ‘‘ Our friends know,” he wrote, 
“‘that it is most important to maintain strictly the spirit in 
which we wish to work. That is the spirit of truth, which 
makes us despise the narrow and unfortunate distinctions of 
society; which enables us to be true brothers in spite of super- 
ficial obstacles; which keeps us from joining exclusive societies ; 
which makes us recognize and esteem all that is good in our 
opponents. It is also a spirit of love, of a love which embraces 
not only those who are our comrades in the every-day struggle 
of life, who are of one mind and heart with us, but also those 
who call themselves our enemies—men whom we wish to free 
from error and evil that we may share with them the joys of 
a restored unity.” 

These Study Circles and Popular Institutes are the two 
chief works organized and developed by Le Sillon. We must 
study them a little more closely. 
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III. 


We will take up first the Popular Institutes. They are far 
less numerous than the Study Circles. At the beginning of 
last year there were only about thirty. Those at Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, Roubaix, and Limoges are the most energetic. 
What is a Popular Institute? It is an educational centre—a 
home of learning—where Catholics lecture every evening on 
scientific, historical, philosophical, or economic questions. Any 
one may attend these lectures. Those who originated this 
scheme desire that the audience should be chiefly non-Catholic. 
Even when that is the case, the Institute is still energetically 
Catholic, because of its promoters and directors. 

“Our aim,” said the director of one of the chief Institutes 
of Paris recently, “is to make every lecture that a Catholic 
gives efficaciously apostolic. We succeed in that aim, it is 
true, when we study the social activity of the Church and show 
tthe perfect harmony of philosophical and sociological principles 
with her teachings. We want something more, however; we 
want every lecture to have an apostolic as well as an educa- 
tional value. For this nothing more is needed than that a very 
simple reflection should forcibly impress itself on the hearer. 
This is the reflection we mean. I have just heard an educated 
man tell me what he believes to be the truth in this scientific 
question. He has sought the truth loyally and unreservedly. 
Now I know that he is ‘a Catholic. The Catholic state of mind 
must, therefore, fit in well with the free search after facts. This 
Catholic is not at all afraid that looking for the truth wil? 
compromise his faith. 

“The day when one of the audience reasons in this fashion 
it can be truthfully said that the lecturer has done apostolic 
work.” 

These few lines show what the Popular Institutes are meant 
to do. Unhappily there are not as yet enough of them, nor 
are they well enough attended. Some, however, like those of 
Roubaix and Limoges, bring together audiences that number 
hundreds of the common people. 

The Study Circles have been much more successful up to 
the present. We meet them not only in most of the towns, 
even those that are small, but also in many purely oun 
districts. 

The Study Circles are periodical meetings held by the 
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young folks for the discussion of moral, economic, religious, 
and other such questions. A well-educated man, priest or 
layman, takes part in the debate. These circles are something 
more than centres of Christian thought. As a rule, they are 
also centres of Christian activity. Inthem efforts are made to 


find out what social institutions can be organized in the parish, . 


and from them the first supporters of these institutions are 
drawn. 

Many examples might be given. Probably the most signifi- 
cant, however, is that of Chanché in Vendée. Some time ago 
a young priest went to that parish as assistant. He found a 
patronage there managed, or rather mismanaged, in the old 
fashion. It was a club for only amusement and talk. Boys were 
admitted from the time of their second Communion till they were 
of age for military service (twenty-one years), and even after 
that. In this place there were some twenty: five or thirty mem- 
bers, big and little. Our good priest was not afraid of work. 
He told himself that patronages should not be mere hot-houses, 
but that they should also be laboratories for the formation of 
Christians who might be useful to Church and State. 

Accordingly, at the first meeting he delivered substantially 
this short address: ‘‘My dear friends, it is my ambition to 
make you better Christians and better citizens day by day; 
to make you devoted to the Church, and at the same time 
lovers of France. . . . Do not be selfish. Do not keep 
your love and devotion to yourselves. Be apostles. Whoever 
comes here simply for amusement would do better to stay at 
home and find his fun there.” 

They. understood him and set to work to carry out this 
splendid programme. Heestablished talks for Thursday evenings. 
Every week the last half hour of the meeting was set apart 
for little talks, which the priest took upon himself. He treated 
in as interesting a fashion as possible such subjects as these: 
“The Domestic Society, or the Family”; “The Religious So- 
ciety, or the Church”; ‘‘ The Civil Society,or the State,” and 
soon. In a word, he gave them a regular course of philosophi- 
cal and social study. The older of those in attendance had to 
make brief synopses of the talks. 

This first transformation of the patronage brought on others. 
Our good priest made up his mind that he would no longer 
do all the talking, but would get the young men to speak. 
Thus a Study Circle was formed. This is how the meetings 
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were conducted. At the opening a chairman was appointed. 
He would then cali on one of the members to give a talk on 
the subject which had been assigned at the previous meeting. 
When he had finished his talk, the speaker had to answer ques- 
tions and objections which every one had the right to put. 
At the end of the meeting a subject was chosen for the fol- 
lowing week. 

This method produced excellent results at Chanché—as it has 
secured wherever followed. New mental horizons were opened 
up for the members; their wills were strengthened, and they be- 
came acquainted with those vital questions that engage public 
thought. As the members of this branch are all country peo- 
ple, they discussed agricultural questions in particular—from a 
practical as well as a theoretical standpoint. 

They are not selfish. They do not keep their learning to 
themselves. They are most anxious to be apostles. As a con- 
sequence, they have inserted in their rule a clause which pro- 
vides that each private monthly conference shall be followed 
after a fortnight by a public conference which is to be held in 
the presence of the whole patronage. Friends and relatives are 
invited to this meeting. The subject treated in it is one that 
has been handled already, one whose difficulties have all been 
foreseen and solved. At a meeting of this sort, the subject, 
“Alcohol and Alcoholism,” -was treated in the presence of 
eighty communal electors. This meeting had a happy sequel. 
It was the means of starting a temperance society which has 
a large membership and which exercises a beneficial influence 
in that neighborhood by distributing tracts and pamphlets. 

A like result was accomplished by another conference, which 
investigated the subject of mortality among cattle. At the end 
of the discussion a mutual aid society was formed to stamp 
out those diseases which occasionally ruin farmers. Such are 
some of the results achieved by the Study Circle at Chanché, 
under the guidance of a devoted priest. This example does 
not stand alone. We might tell of many another like it. 

Every day new bands are being formed. They have the 
same spirit and ardor which fill the Vendéans of whom we have 
just spoken. That is why our hearts are light in the midst of 
our present cares. We feel that the Catholic young men of 
France see their duty, and are working hard to prove them- 
selves worthy of their religious and social mission. 




















WILLIAM HABINGTON AND HIS “CASTARA.” 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


HE wisdom of lavishing attention upon poets of 
second or third-class merit has sometimes been 
disputed, but surely such an objection is short- 
sighted. For in the first place, no infallible 
authority for determining the status of an au- 

thor has yet come into existence, and “infinite riches in a 

little room” have more than. once been revealed in a search 

through forgotten pages. And again, it is. sometimes precisely 
because of: his limitations that a man is interesting. The great 
genius is cosmopolitan—of all time and every age; the lesser 
star is personal and national, and often very valuably provin- 
cial. He has his own individual message delivered in his own 
particular way; and if it be a sincere and beautiful message, 
we can scarcely afford to be without it. Especially is the 
truth of all this felt when the minor poet happens to be such 
an engaging person as William Habington—and one whose life 
was so representative in its very isolation. By birth a gentle- 
man and by nature a student, it seemed probable at one time 
that the priesthood would claim him for its own. But love, in 
the person of “ Castara,” came into Habington’s life—and his 
name is handed. down as poet! The single volume due to this 

inspiration is the foundation of his literary fame, and to a 

large extent the explanation of his life. Were all outer de- 

tails of his biography lost, we should still know the heart of 
this austere but lovable young Englishman from the revela- 
tions of his Castara. 

Happily, however, we have other channels of information. 
From the reign of Henry IV., the Habington (or Abington) 
family had been a representative one, and during the six- 
teenth century their annals were particularly stirring. A cer- 
tain John Habington. was cofferer to Queen Elizabeth, and 
seems to have lived peacefully enough through those tumultu- 
ous times; but his two sons were of more radical temper. 
Edward was executed in 1586 for participation in Anthony 
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Babington’s conspiracy; and his brother Thomas (father of 
our poet) was only less unfortunate. His studies at Oxford 
had been supplemented at Paris and Rheims, whence “ after 
some time spent there in good letters,” he returned to England 
a very zealous Catholic. Although one time Godson to Queen 
Elizabeth, Thomas Habington now acknowledged himself an 
adherent of Mary Stuart—and was promptly dispatched to the 
Tower. His imprisonment there lasted six years, and from 
Anthony 4 Wood’s account we learn that ‘‘he profited more 
in that time in several sorts of learning than he had before in 
all his life.”"* He seems, indeed to have passed most of his 
subsequent years in scholarly pursuits, living at the family 
estate of Hindlip Hill with his wife Mary—a sister of Lord - 
Mounteagle. 

In the year 1604, after a brief respite, King James revived 
the penal laws against his Catholic sudjects. Severe fines for 
recusancy were once more demanded (even for the period of 
toleration); and in default of such payment, all the personal 
goods and two-thirds of the lands of the victim became for- 
feit to the Crown. Hundreds of families were thus pauperized, 
and conditions became more and more intolerable all over 
England.t ‘It is both odious and grievous,” wrote Father 
Gerard, “that true and free-born subjects should be given as 
in prey to others.” . But the work went on; until the fanati- 
cism of one little band of zealots rose to fever heat, and in the 
mind of Robert Catesby was conceived the Gunpowder Plot. 
As is well known, this conspiracy was discovered, and its hor- 
rors averted, by means of a. warning letter sent to Lord 
Mounteagle. Its author has never been positively identified ; 
but Wood asserts that, it was none other than Mary Habington. 
On the very day which had been set for the Gunpowder affair 
—the fifth (or possibly the fourth) of November, 1605—her 
son William was born. It was in truth a troublous world upon 
which the future poet opened his infant eyes; England, from 
her vacillating King to her intensely Puritan Commons, fell 
into a panic over the conspiracy. Catholics were in worse 
repute than ever, and over the Jesuits (as usual) burst the main 
torrent of popular fury. In this crisis, Father Garnet, their 
Provincial, fled for shelter to the home of the Habingtons. 
Hindlip was admirably adapted to the situation, containing no 


" Athena Oxonienses. t Lingard’s History of England. Vol. VII. Ch. i. 
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fewer than eleven secret chambers, and had served before then 
as a refuge for the persecuted priesthood. But the Govern- 
ment was watching. In January, 1606, after a search of eleven 
nights, and twelve days, Garnet was discovered; a few months 
later he was executed. And while the elder Habington’s life 
was spared, it was on condition that he never subsequently 
put foot outside of Worcestshire. 

After that, Hindlip Hill was tranquil enough. William’s 
childhood passed uneventfully amid its beautiful surroundings, 
while his father pursued antiquarian researches in the neigh- 
boring cathedrals of Worcester and Chichester. At least two 
characteristics of the poet’s later life—his fervent and en- 
lightened Catholicity and his love of peace—may be traced to 
the training of these early years. For bloody and turbulent 
memories were a thing of the past to Hindlip; little by little 
the smoke of battle faded from its walls, and sunlight entered 
in. .When William was old enough he was sent to the famous 
Jesuit College at St. Omer’s, France; and the Fathers were so 
much impressed by his virtue and ability that after a time he 
was “earnestly invited to take upon him the habit of the 
Jesuits.”* It would have seemed eminently fitting for a Habing- 
ton to enter that great Society, whose aims and dangers the 
family had shared in England, but human destinies are not 
formed by such considerations. William, who was apparently 
uncertain of his vocation, “by excuses got free and left them,” 
passing on to continue his studies at Paris. And as the final 
decision was against the priesthood, he returned to England; 
where, “‘ being then at man’s estate,’ Wood tells us, ‘‘he was 
instructed at home in matters of history by his father, and 
became an accomplished gentleman.” ¢ 

It could not have been so very long after this that Hab- 
ington met Lucy Herbert, youngest daughter of the Baron 
Powis—and his vita nuova commenced. ‘I found,” he subse- 
quently wrote, ‘‘that Oratory was dombe when it began to 
speak her, and wonder . . . a lethargie.”” His ingenuous 
little character sketch of ‘A Mistris” (prefixed to Castara) 
gives a more detailed description of this “fairest treasure the 
avarice of love can covet”: 


She is chaste. She is as fair as nature intended her, helpt 
. perhaps to a more pleasing grace by the sweetnesse of educa- 
* Wood, ué supra. t loid. 
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tion, not by the slight of art. She is young. She is inno- 
cent even from the knowledge of sinne. She is not proud. 
In her carriage she is sober, and thinkes her youth expres- 
seth life enough, without the giddy motion fashion of late 
hath taken up. She dances to the best applause, but doates 
not on the vanity of it. She sings, but not perpetually, for 
she knowes silence in woman is the most persuading oratorie. 
She never arrived at so much familiarity with man as to know 
the diminutive of his name, and call him by it. She is never 
sad, and yet not jiggish. She is not ambitious to be prais’d 
and yet vallues death beneath infamy. 


To be less tedious, the Lady Lucy seems (from her lover’s 
account!) to have been dowered with every perfection. But 
Habington was not to find this Rose of the World altogether 
without its thorns. His family, although an eminent one, was 
scarcely a mate for the Herberts or the Percys, whose blood 
was mingled in Castara’s veins; and his worldly fortunes were 
doubtless far inferior to those of other suitors. But there was. 
something in the grave, cultured grace of this young student 
to which the lady could not be findifferent. And his unfalter- 
ing assurances that they were created for each other had a 
persuasive power all their own. William Habington knew how 
to love; and he told his story in a series of poems so severely 
pure and so exquisitely tender that, in addition to winning — 
the heart of Lucy Herbert, they won him a place among the 
makers of English literature. 

Very little did he think of that result, however, as he penned 
the praises of his well-beloved. 


Let all the amorous Youth, whose faire desire 

Felt never warmth but from a noble fire, 
Bring hither their bright flames; which here shall shine 
As tapers fixt about Castara’s shrine. 

While I the Priest, my untam’d heart surprise, 

And in this Temple mak’t her sacrifice. 


Thus characteristically does the little volume open; and 
from its First Part we learn the story of their somewhat 
checkered courtship. There is a ‘charming little poem “To 
Castara, Praying”; another to the same “Softly Singing to 
Her Selfe.” And as evidence that, with all her rare discre- 
tion, Lucy Herbert was still a very woman, Habington has 
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left some beautiful verses ‘‘To Castara,. Inquiring why I loved 
her.” 

Why (he retorts) doth the stubborne iron prove 

So gentle to th’ magnetique stone ? 

How know you that the orbs do move; 

With musicke too? Since heard of none? 

And I will answer why I love. 


But, not unnaturally, our young poet was keenly sensitive 
to the opposition of Castara’s family. In lines addressed to 
her “right honourable” mother, he impetuously wishes that 
his high-born mistress were 


The daughter of some mountain cottager, 

Who, with his toile worne out, could dying leave 
Her no more dowre than what she did receive 
From bounteous Nature. 


And a few pages further on, we find him boldly asserting 
that: 
Parents lawes must bear no weight 
When they happinesse prevent. 


The lady, however, was too dutiful to heed such questiona- 
ble doctrine; and she was finally induced to leave town for 
Seymours, on the Thames. Habington—after the manner of 
disconsolate lovers—composed a number of poems lamenting 
her absence, immortalizing ‘‘a trembling kisse” stolen at the 
moment of departure, and berating his friends for their philo- 
sophical advice. Then, very sensibly, he followed her. 

Subsequent titles—‘‘ To Castara, Being debarr’d her pres- 
ence”; and “ To the Dew, In hope to see Castara walking ”’— 
usher in the pastoral phase of this romance. Under the ‘“‘kinde 
shadow’’ of some friendly tree, or on the banks of the “ cour- 
teous Thames,”’ the old vows were once more repeated; and 
love had grown strong and brave during those months of pro- 
bation—far too strong to fear what the hand of man could do! 
The young lovers had passed their Purgatory, and now the 
gates of Paradise were opened wide before them. 


Yet are we so by Love refin’d, 
From impure drosse we are all mind. 
Death could not more have conquer’d sence— 
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Thus Habington wrote in the climax of his great joy. A 
touch of the unearthly, a certain kinship with the angels, tem- 
pered his most ardent moments; and it is this spiritual ele- 
ment, more than any other, that has separated his songs from 
the somewhat ‘‘ madding crowd” of Cupid’s votaries. 

The marriage of our poet and his Castara was consum- 
mated sometime between 1630 and 1633—we cannot be certain 
ot the exact date. But that it was an ideal one, the Second 
Part of the poems abundantly testifies. It seems probable that 
the Baron Powis was to the last unyielding, for one of the 
finest of these compositions implores his parental blessing as 
the one thing needful for their happiness. 


Ere th’ astonisht spring 
Heard in the ayre the feather'd people sing, 
Ere time had motion, or the sunne obtain’d 
His province o’er the day, this was ordain’d, 


declares the intrepid bridegroom. And surely the most ob- 
durate of fathers could scarcely be unmoved by such a plea, 
ending as it does with the assurance— 


To me 
Ther’s nought beyond this. The whole world is she. 


To just what extent Castara’s worth was “above rubies,” 
Habington has not left us ignorant. A second prose portrait 
—this time of ‘‘A Wife”—is inserted among the poems; and 
reading it, we cannot wonder that he calls her “the sweetest 
part in the harmony of our being.” He writes: 


She is so true a friend, her husband may to her communi- 
cate even his ambitions, and if successe crowne not expecta- 
tion, remaine neverthelesse uncontemned. She is colleague 
with him in the empire of prosperity; and a safe retyring 
place when adversity exiles him from the world. She is in- 
quisitive only of new wayes to please him, and her wit sayles 
by no other compasse than that of his direction. She looks 
upon him as conjurers upon the circle, beyond which there is 
nothing but death and hell; and in him she believes Para- 
dise circumscrib’d. His virtues are her wonder and imita- 
tation; and his errors, her credulite thinkes no more frailtie 
than makes him descend to the title of man. 
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So, if Habington did not cease to be a lover when he be- 
came a husband, the credit was possibly not all his own! 

During those early years of his married life, our poet seems 
to have felt an almost excessive shrinking from public activity. 
Political struggles had brought his family very near to ship- 
wreck in the old days, and he had no wish to venture upon 
the stormy main. For, although there was no active persecu- 
tion under King Charles, Catholics knew full well that they 
were merely tolerated in England, and their wisdom lay in 
much quietness. It is doubtful, too, if Habington chafed 
greatly under this restraint. The peaceful tenderness of his 
life with Castara is reflected in poem after poem; he writes 
of her “ Being Sicke,” then of her recovery; and on the first 
anniversary of their marriage he compares their passion to the 
‘sunlight: 


Which had increast, but that by love’s decree, 
’*Twas such at first, it ne’re could greater be. 


In the course of time two children were born to them— 
Thomas and Catherine—of whom we unfortunately know very 
little. But such glimpses of the home life as do reach us 
make lines like the following entirely comprehensible: 


Though with larger sail 
Some dance upon the Ocean, yet more traile 
And faithlesse is that wave than where we glide. 
. And cause our. boat 
Dares not affront the weather, we’le ne’re float 
Farre from the shore. 


Another, and most amiable side of Habington’s character 
is. revealed through his friendship with George Talbot, brother 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury. The two were cousins and had 
doubtless been close friends from childhood. Both had known 
the culture of “a liberall education,” and both developed into 
men of severely high and noble nature. Looking back after 
Talbot’s death, it seemed to Habington that his friend had 
inherited “the vertues of all his progenitors’; and he mused 
lovingly how frank and open had been his speech; yet how 
faithful his guarding of another’s secret; how he was “ abso- 
lute governor, no destroyer of his passions,’ and so generous 


that he could forgive an injury. As for Talbot, he declared, 
VOL. LXXXII.—38 
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in verses to his “best friend and kinsman, William Habing- 
ton,” the absolute unity “in blood as study” between them, 
and that their sole contention was ‘‘who should be best pat- 
terne of a friend.” Indeed, Castara herself did not replace 
this older companionship; in the very midst of his courtship, 
Habington found time to reproach Talbot for an absence of 
three days! But this friendship was destined (as great affec- 
tions so often are) to be the means of a mighty sorrow. It is 
not difficult to picture the darkness which enveloped our poet’s 
life when the hand of death fell precipitately upon the vigor- 
ous manhood of his friend. For ten days Habington was 
speechless with grief. Then he sought relief in the touching 
Elegies which add a new solemnity to the 1635 edition of 
Castara. They are eight in number, perhaps the most pow- 

erful being the second: 


Talbot is dead. Like lightning which no part 
O th’ body touches, but first strikes the heart, 
This word hath murder’d me, . . . 


No man can look straight into the eyes of death without 
having his aspect of life transformed. After that year, 1634, 
William Habington was no longer the weaver of delicious day- 
dreams, the tireless singer of Castara’s praises. He was her 
faithful and devoted husband; but that was not all. In the 
studious repose of Hindlip Hill, we find the quondam poet 
giving himself more and more to historical research. He pro- 
duced—in collaboration with his father—a Historie of Edward 
IV., King of England, which was published in 1640 ‘‘as the 
desire of King Charles I.” That same year saw the appear- 
ance of his Queene of Aragon, a tragic-comedy of considera- 
ble merit, which the Earl of Pembroke ‘‘caused to be acted at 
Court, and afterwards to be published against the author’s 
will.”* One little dialogue in this play takes on no little in- 
terest from the tradition of Habington’s Republican sympa- 
thies. It is the following: 

The stars shoot 
An equal influence on the open cottage 
Where the poor shepherd’s child is rudely nurs’d, 
And on the cradle where the prince is rock’d 
With care and whisper. 


* Wood, ut supra. 
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And what hence infer you? 
That no distinction is ’*tween man and man 
But as his virtues add to him a glory, 
Or vices cloud him. 


These sentiments may or may not have been personal with 
the author; but when we recall the Royalist doctrine of divine 
right, and even Cromwell’s preference for a “ gentleman,” we 
perceive how radical their tenor really was. 

Popular opinion is too apt to concede to the Puritans of 
that day a monopoly of English piety; but the intensity and 
austerity of Habington’s later poems might, if better known, 
serve as a wholesome antidote. The Third Part of Castara— 
issued in 1639-40—has comparatively little in common with 
the earlier pages. Its poems, composed mainly upon Scrip- 
tural texts, possess a solemnity, a detachment that is most im- 
pressive. From a man like Habington, indeed, it is almost 
alarming. All trace of the youthful lover, who caught the 
sound of Castara’s name in the brook’s “harmonious mur- 
mures,” or fancied Cupid buried in the dimple of her cheek, 
has disappeared. The intense seriousness of life, the mutability 
of human joys, man’s high destiny and the dread alternative 
of hell—these are now the poet’s themes. We have before re- 
ferred to Habington’s custom of inserting prose sketches which 
strike the keynote of the various poems; at first it was the 
**Mistris”; then the ‘“‘ Wife”; still later, the ‘‘ Friend.” But 
for this Third Part was reserved the most famous of all—his 
vision of “A Holy Man.” It seems a thousand pities to mar 
the continuity of this study—so wise, so sane, so full of aus- 
tere beauty—by a mere extract; but the whole is too long to 
quote. The Holy Man alone, declares Habington, is truly 
happy : 

In prosperity he gratefully admires the bounty of the 
Almighty giver, and useth, not abuseth, plenty; but in ad- 
versity he remaines unshaken, and like some eminent moun- 
tain hath his head above the clouds. . . . Fame he 
weighes not, but esteemes a smoake, yet such as carries 
with it the sweetest odour, and riseth usually from the 
sacrifice of our best actions. 


There is no trace of self-righteousness in this little sermon, 


For seldome, says the preacher, the folly we condemne 
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is so culpable as the severity of our judgement. . . . To 
live he knowes a benefit, and the contempt of it ingratitude, 
but . . . death, how deformed soever an aspect it weares, 
he is not frighted with: since it not annihilates but un- 
cloudes the soule. 


There would seem to be more than a superfictal significance 
in this change in Habington’s mental attitude. Was the weight 
of six additional years, the maturing of a deeply serious na- 
ture, even the death of George Talbot, sufficient explanation of 
it? Or did, perhaps, dreams of a lost vocation haunt the soul 
of our poet? Only his God (and possibly his Castara) could 
know what chastening hand had rested upon that heart. But 
surely it was not in the school of ease or joy or human con- 
solation that Habington learned to write words like those clos- 
ing ones of Castara: 


My God! If ’tis thy great decree 

That this must the last moment be 
Wherein I breathe this ayre; 

My heart obeyes, joy’d to retreate 

From the false favours of the great 
And treachery of the faire. 


For in the fire when ore is tryed, 
And by that torment purified, 
Doe we deplore the losse? 
And when thou shalt my soule refine, 
That it thereby may purer shine, 
Shall I grieve for the drosse? 


Our poet’s later years were passed amid much turmoil, and 
few details have survived. In 1641 appeared the last of his 
published works—Odservations upon Historie; the next year 
saw England dark with the smoke of her Civil War. Habing- 
ton’s love of freedom must have rendered him but a half- 
hearted Royalist; yet with the fanaticism of the reformers he 
could have no sympathy whatever. Moreover, if there was one 
word which fired every spark of Puritan wrath and Puritan hos- 
tility, that word was Popery. A scapegoat has at all times 
been found convenient; and there is a certain grim humor in 
those Parliamentary proclamations which hold Catholicity re- 
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sponsible for the sins and afflictions of Protestant England. 
“Under such circumstances,” says Dr. Lingard, “ the Catholics 
found themselves exposed to insult and persecution wherever 
the influence of the parliament extended; for protection they 
were compelled to flee to the quarters of the Royalists, and to 
fight under their banners; and this again confirmed the pre- 
judice against them, and exposed them to additional obloquy 
and punishment.”* William Habington, says Anthony 4 Wood, 
‘did then run with the times, and was not unknown to Oliver 
the Usurper’’—words so ambiguous that we long to call the 
old Oxford chronicler back from his grave and demand an ex- 
planation. Very precious, too, would be some news of Lucy 
Habington during those “evil days.” But nothing is clear save 
the one ultimate fact of our poet’s history. On the thirtieth 
of November, 1654—at the commencement of his fiftieth year— 
William Habington died. His body was laid to rest in the old 
vault at Hindlip, by the side of his father and his grandfather 
—and not improbably close to his beloved Castara. Various 
manuscripts were left in the possession of young Thomas Ha- 
bington, but they have yet to be of service to the literary 
world. 

It is unnecessary in the present paper to discuss Habing- 
ton’s historical works. They are scarcely read to-day, having 
been supplanted by more recent scholarship; although we have 
Edward Phillips’ word that twenty years after our author’s 
death, his Historie of Edward IV. was better known than his 
Castara.t The Queene of Aragon also was very favorably re- 
garded by his contemporaries, being revived during the Res- 
toration. In its prologue, Habington declares the language of 
this drama to be ‘‘ easy, such as fell unstudied from his pen” 
—an assertion the reader will be tempted to take cum grano 
salis. As might be expected, there is a great deal of beauty 
in the love passages, and a certain loftiness of tone throughout. 
Its characterization, too, is often full of vivacity, especially in 
the case of Cleantha: 

Madam (observes this sprightly beauty) 


I have many servants, but not one so valiant 
As dares attempt to marry me. 


Her wit is a constant delight, and renders Cleantha almost a 
worthy companion-piece to Shakespeare’s immortal Beatrice. 
* History of England. Vol. VIII. Ch.i. t Theatrum Poetarum, 
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But after all, it is as a lyric poet that William Habington 
must stand or fall; although he himself took poetry with slight 
seriousness. ‘I never set so high a rate upon it as to give 
myselfe entirely up to its devotion,” he once wrote. In the 
seventeenth century such an attitude was by no means unusual. 
Poetry was considered less as a vocation than as a graceful 
accomplishment, and Milton himself laid aside its composition 
during those twenty strenuous years, from 1640 to 1660. So, 
like Donne and others, Habington permitted his verses to float 
about in private circulation, until ‘‘importunity prevailed and 
cleere judgements advis’'d” the more permanent form of a 
printed volume. Then, in 1634, Castara was anonymously pub- 
lished, with the author’s half-playful assertion that ‘‘to write 
this, love stole some houres from businesse and my more se- 
rious study.” The verses (which appeared almost simultaneously 
with Milton’s ‘“‘Comus’’) met with such success that a second 
edition was called for during the following year, and a third— 
with additions—in 1640. Since then, Castara has been little 
known to readers in general; and by the critics it has been 
damned with much “faint praise.” We have already indicated 
that Habington did not desire to be a poet by profession; he 
was a poet only when some strong emotion—love or grief or 
religious longing—cast off the bonds of habitual reserve, and 
freed the wings of his imprisoned fancy. From such moments 
he must be judged; and because those moments were rare, he 
cannot be judged among poets of the first order. Scarcely any 
one could fail to feel the exquisite beauty and sincerity of 
those lines commencing: 


We saw and woo’d each other’s eyes, 
My soule‘contracted then with thine, 
And both burnt in one sacrifice, 

By which our marriage grew divine. 


They are among the most characteristic Habington ever 
wrote. But perhaps equally charming in its fashion, and with 
a sweet, frank ingenuousness that recalls the lyrics of Elizabeth’s 
own day, is the following little poem: 


‘** Upon CASTARA’S DEPARTURE.”’ 


Vowes are vaine. No suppliant breath 
Stayes the speed of swift-heel’d death. 
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Life with her is gone and I 
Learne but a new way to dye. 

See the flowers condole, and all 
Wither in my funerall. 

The bright lilly, as if day 

Parted with her, fades away. 
Violets hang their heads, and lose 
All their beauty. That the rose 
A sad part in sorrow beares, 
Witnesse all these dewy teares, 
Which as pearle or dyamond like 
Swell upon her blushing cheeke. 
All things mourne, but, oh! behold 
How the wither’d marigold 
Closeth up now she is gone, 
Judging her the setting sunne. 


After the manner of its own age, Castara may be said to 
have accomplished very much what Coventry Patmore essayed 
in The Angel in the House—the glorification of domestic love. 
In delicacy of imagination, tenderness of sentiment, and a cer- 
tain even felicity of verse, it has few rivals. 

Habington’s religious poems form a curious contrast to those 
of Richard Crashaw, which appeared only five years later. They 
have almost no trace of the younger poet’s ecstasy of joy and 
tenderness, nor of his lyric melody. But they have the awe. 
some solemnity of far-off organ music; and sometimes “ heart- 
perturbing” echoes of the ‘‘ Dies Ire” seen floating through 
the lines: 


Eternitie ! when I think thee 
(Which never any end must have, 
Nor knew’st beginning), and foresee 
Hell is design’d for sinne a grave. 


My frighted flesh trembles to dust, 
My blood ebbes fearefully away ; 
Both guilty that they did to lust 
And vanity my youth betray. 


There is a simplicity, a directness in our poet’s verse which 
is very rare among his contemporaries. Neither the overwrought 
fancies of the Italian school nor the subtlety and perversity 
of the so-called “ Metaphysical’ poets seems to have touched 
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him. Perhaps that insistent moderation which hampered Habing- 
ton when he would scale the heights of lyric beauty, also saved 
him from the vices of his age. For in his literary, as in his 
private life, William Habington was “like a star and dwelt 
apart.” A modest star he was—yet one from whom others 
have taken light for their pathway. We cannot read his lines 
on “The Grave,” for example, without being conscious that 
they contain nearly the whole of Grey’s immortal Elegy—in 
embryo, as it were. 

Professor Saintsbury has remarked that our poet’s work is 
“invaluable as showing the counterside to Milton, the Catholic 
Puritanism which is no. doubt inherent in the English nature.” * 
It is a very just criticism, although the word purity might ad- 
vantageously be substituted for Puritanism. Although by no 
means devoid of humor—nor of satire, when occasion required 
—Habington was pre-eminently a man of high seriousness. And 
his poems are essentially a part of himself. They reveal a 
nature too proud to stoop to any littleness, yet too gentle for 
bigotry or censoriousness; a character in which learning had 
been tempered and vitalized by the power of love, and where 
the graces of life flourished but as blossoms of some heavenly 
fruit. George Talbot was nowise blinded by friendship when 
he wrote that affectionate little preface to Castara: 


Beyond your state (he told his friend) 
May be a prouder, not a happier fate. 
I write not this in hope t’incroach on fame, 
Or adde a greater lustre to your name, , - 
Bright initselfeenough . . 

But I who know 
Thy soule religious to her ends, where grow 
No sinnes by art or custome, boldly can 
Stile thee more than good poet, a good man. 


And we to-day can reach no truer estimate of William 
Habington. 


* Hist. Eliz. Literature. 

















LIFE AND MONEY. 
II. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


wat N a preceding article reference. was made to the 
m forces which cause our wants to expand and to 
those which tend to discipline or repress them. 
The former extend activity, and widen the cir- 
howe, cle of interests, and insure development; while 
the latter direct and control that growth. The natural ten- 
dency of our wants to expand is strengthened by our ideal of 
progress, by popular agitation, by custom, political teaching, 
education, and by the spirit and methods of business. Disci- 
pline and order are introduced among our wants by Christian 
teaching, moral law, and conscience, public opinion, education, 
civil law, and, in an important way, by income. For, the great 
majority, since they have not sufficient money to allow indis- 
criminate satisfaction of wants, are compelled to make choice, 
to forego ‘pleasures, to submit to a self-denial, at once whole- 
some and more or less severe. Credit methods in business 
have, to some extent, injured this discipline by permitting 
many to escape the limitations which small income would 
otherwise impose. Many are enabled to live beyond their 
means and are exposed to temptations against property, per- 
son, and honor which cause great anguish and, too often, the 
moral ruin of life. When one maintains a standard in food, 
clothing, residence, leisure, and amusement, by exhausting one’s 
credit without developing resources to offset this, one is guilty 
of conduct which entails the most distressing consequences. 
Our willingness to increase wants, and our reluctant sub- 
mission to the discipline of them, may be ascribed to many causes. 
Nature’s instinct leads us to want things. It is life. Not to 
want, not to strive, is stagnation, death, We commence life, 
creatures of many wants. And all of the consciousness of our 
earliest years is centred on wanting things and getting them. 
Only late in life do we realize what is meant by cost, sacri- 
fice, or pain and labor in procuring needed things. From in- 
fancy we are aware of appetite, need, disappointment, pleasure 
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but we learn by slow, awkward, later process, the law of cost 
and of exchange. With many the sense of cost and of sacri- 
fice does not penetrate deeply enough into the moral con- 
sciousness to constitute a check on desire. An epoch is be- 
gun in a human life when, for the first time, it realizes the law 
of cost and proportion in exchange—that something must be 
given, a sacrifice made, for what is received. 

Our remarkable ignorance of real wants, our inability to dis- 
tinguish real from imaginary wants, our lack of a standard of 
value among our wants, all are factors in hindering the disci- 
pline that we need. We hear every day that men eat unwise- 
ly, drink ignorantly, dress in a way to injure health. Custom, 
tradition, and varied social impulses govern us in what we 
want and in our manner of satisfying desires, when we should 
be governed and disciplined by knowledge of nature and by 
healthy ambitions based on real values in life. 

This disorder in human wants has an important relation to 
income. Unless one govern one’s wants prudently, one is apt, 
when limited in income, to expend it without judgment, and 
to suffer for the error. If one is forced to choose between 
warm clothing &nd showy dress, and one prefers the latter, 
there is little use in endeavoring to increase one’s income. 
Wisdom in spending what one has is a more important thing 
than increasing income. Many agencies aim at the latter; few 
at the former. It is customary to express nominal income in 
terms of dollars. Real income consists in the quantity of con- 
sumable goods which nominal income can procure. It is evi- 
dent that one’s real income depends on prices, and on one’s 
good judgment in spending, and on small economies which good 
management looks te. Hence, wisdom in spending money is as 
necessary at least as success in getting it. Ruskin tells us that 
“‘Twenty people can gain money for one who can use it; and 
the vital question for individual and for nation is never ‘how 
much do they make,’ but ‘to what purpose do they spend.’” 

Much of the modern discontent, which. is formulated by 
labor unions and socialists, is directed toward income condi- 
tions. One can scarcely deny that in vast numbers of cases, 
income is insufficient. Yet the equally vital question of spend- 
ing money is neglected, when much in the way of reform 
might be accomplished by right judgment in expenditure. The 
pity of life and tragedy of the poor is that they who have 
least income are so often least wise in spending it and are 
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most exposed to adulteration, high prices, purchase in small 
quantity, and bad judgment in the use of what they do procure. 

Saving money, though wise, is not the chief wisdom of 
life—spending it well is wisdom. Aside from generai occa- 
sional admonitions against extravagance and debt made in the 
pulpit, there is little impressive and effective teaching on this 
vital question. Even labor unions and socialists, professed 
representatives of the laboring millions, bend their energies 
toward increasing income rather than toward increasing wis- 
dom in the use of what laborers now have. Possibly the con- 
viction prevails that laborers’ income is now so much less than 
what it ought to be, that there is no chance to save, except 
as saving is effected in insurance and union dues. Then too 
a class which saves money is apt to be contented, while unions 
exist to foster discontent. Increased wants cause increased 
consumption, which means more business, more labor, higher 
wages, and this is always an attractive prospect for the laborer. 

Whatever be the explanation, it is evident that society does 
not turnish us with sufficient impressive and effective teaching 
as to wisdom in our wants, discipline in our desires, judgment 
in use of income. Even within the limits of civil and moral 
law and conscience, there is room for the greatest ignorance, 
error, and misdirection. Right direction of life implies a full 
definition of it in terms of life, understood, respected, obeyed. 
Judgment of values in life should be based on it, and restraints 
in life should come from it. Life may not be expressed in 
terms that are below it. Right discipline of wants is part of 
life, hence it is interior and vital. If men depend on external 
law, on public opinion, on chance, and accept only such ex- 
ternal discipline as these give, they live on a low plane. If 
men know no discipline other than the restraint of income, 
they cannot live nobly. Among the great majority of men, 
there are few who would not eagerly change their standards, 
habits of life, and forms of enjoyment, if some chance should 
‘treble their income; life is so little self-contained and so weak 
in interior discipline. 

One’s attitude to money is a commentary on one’s whole 
philosophy of life. Hence, no other study will yield better 
results for understanding life than investigation of our habits 
of expenditure. Statistical data are not easily procured, but 
points of view are not without interest. While it is difficult to 
classify men by their manner of expenditure, one readily un- 
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derstands a point of view, and one may, with a moment’s re- 
flection, find abundant illustration in one’s daily experience. 


I, 


A first point of view in disposing of income is that of 
those who spend what they gain. Money is opportunity, and 
opportunity should be embraced. Whatever need asserts it- 
self, that need, with little discrimination as to its importance, 
will be satisfied when money is at hand. The improvident, easy- 
going, and thoughtless, those who live entirely in the present, 
and neither learn from yesterday’s misfortune, nor think of to- 
morrow’s risk, belong to this class. Some among these save 
small amounts in benefit associations, many of them give rela- 
tively much in charity, but life has no hopes to inspire am- 
bition, no outlook to stimulate self-denial, and no reward to 
promote industry. Hence, existence dwindles down to the 
present listless enjoyment of what the day’s luck or week’s in- 
come offers. In these classes, fantastic needs are as pressing 
as real ones, and sentiment is as important as furniture. A 
philanthropic business man once gave a destitute family $25, 
which was used to purchase two large photographs of the 
family, in gaudy frames, one of which was with much joy and 
ceremony given to the benefactor. 

This point of view is by no means confined to the poor. 
Large numbers of the salaried class share it and display the 
same lack of foresight and wisdom. No doubt life insurance 
contributes to this, for one may any day hear. men excuse their 
extravagance by saying that they carry life insurance to pro- 
tect their families, and that therefore they may spend what 
they make and enjoy, life. Dum vivimus, vivamus. 


II. 


A second point of view is that of those who spend income 
according to the standard of a social class to which they be- 
long orto which they aspire. Whether or not one is actually 
associated with the members of a given class, one may aspire 
to be rated as in its grade of life, and then one fixes one’s 
standard of life accordingly. Those who constitute such a class 
are held strongly to its standard. Their desire for approval, 
fear of diminution, of being ‘“‘declassed,” so to speak, their 
instinct for rivalry hold them rigidly to the class standard, and 
they eat and drink and make merry, dress and entertain, travel 
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and enjoy life, not as their personal needs and heart’s deepest 
wish dictate, but as the social class commands. Throughout 
all of this process, show is prominent. One watches effect, 
one enjoys only when one feels that others look on, notice, and 
approve. One goes to the opera, the seaside, not to hear, or see, 
or profit really, but to be seen, to be conspicuous. When in- 
come is great enough to permit this, no particular distress 
other than that of foolish mockery results. But when income 
is insufficient, when this standard is relatively beyond one’s 
means, the greatest distress follows. 

This social standard, which fixes food, clothing, residence, and 
such necessities, is at once inclusive and exclusive. It forbids 
to its subjects certain kinds of revenue and productive labor, 
while it enforces dignity, leisure, and thus imposes great hard- 
ship. The acceptance of this social standard, with all that it 
entails in every direction, causes struggle, engenders false am- 
bition, and fosters vain hopes. And yet those who accept it, 
identify it with life itself. 


If our social classes which now follow given standards were’ 


constructed along the lines of equal income, but little trouble 
would. result. However, it is the misfortune of us all that ac- 
cident, choice, social impulse, business sympathy, and ambi- 
tion throw us into classes without any thought about equal in- 
come. Thus, those with $2,000 income are thrown with those 
of $4,000; those with $5,000 are thrown with those of $7,000. 
This is the tragedy to which we ourselves add, by attempting, 
whatever our income, to associate with those who have more, 
and not with those who have less. As a result, many men live 
beyond income, and even when living within it, a large portion 
of it is perverted from real human needs to imaginary wants. 
There was some appearance of reason in the attempt centuries 
ago to maintain men in their own classes by legislating to con- 
trol them in their expenditures. Democracy does not destroy 
classes; it rearranges them.* 


*** Thanks to the irony of life, it may come to pass that the multitude pursue not the 
gratification proper to their own nature, but the gratification proper to the nature of the in- 
fluential elite.” Ross. Foundations of Sociology. P.163. ‘‘ The notion that human worth 
is measured not by achievements or personal qualities, but by the scale of consumption : 
exalts pecuniary emulation above all other forms of rivalry, and engenders a host of purely 
factitious wants, which call into being an insensate luxury at the top of society; then, percola» 
ting down through the social strata, these wants divert a serious proportion of income from the 
service of real human needs.” Jdem,. 221. ‘‘ The standard of living of any class, as far as 
concerns the element of conspicuous waste, is commonly as high as the earning capacity of the 
class will permit, with a tendency to go higher.”” Veblin. Theory of the Leisure Class. P. 
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Each class in society aims to reach the level of the class 
next above it; members of a class commonly seek to conform 
to its standard of life, and the standard of life generally tends 
to be placed as high as possible. When we find people of all 
grades of income thus grouped—acted upon by general social 
forces, and seeking by every impulse and feeling to conform 
to a standard which is beyond income—we behold results 
which are of the highest importance in the history of the morals 
of the race. 

(a) Noble persons of this type, in whom moral sense is 
strong, whose grasp on ethical principles is unyielding, and 
who are possessed of ethical self-control, will scarcely suffer 
any moral deterioration, but they are subjected to great anxiety 
and to all the pangs of martyrdom in maintaining a social 
standard which is beyond their means. Parents will retire to 
the background, in order to maintain the level for their children ; 
husbands sacrifice, that wives may be noticed, and they bend 
every energy to the business of money-making, in order to 
keep up the unequal struggle; self-denial in private is necessary 
to make showin public. Hack-hire, theatre tickets, receptions, 
fashionable schoqls, seem as important possibly as good clothes, 
substantial food, and decent dwelling. One might live in a 
neighborhood where rent is lower or property cheaper; one 
might wear ready-made instead of tailor-made clothes, one 
might buy less expensive, if equally nutritious food, and one 
might have simpler amusements and fewer vacation trips. But. 
one will not. The standard of life adopted is life itself, and 
one resists diminution as one would a form of annihilation. In- 
come is not sufficient to afford all that this standard involves. 
Hence stuggle, worry,and disappointment, but no iota of con- 
science, or decent self-respect is sacrificed. Such are noble, true- 
hearted men and women, who are caught in the social current, 
mistake it for life, and, without question, attempt to conform 
their lives to it. 

(4) Others, however, are not so high-minded. They too at-. 
tempt to live in a manner not warranted by income, but they 
suffer morally in the effort. They use income and credit to- 
the fullest limit; they are always potentially bankrupt, if not 
actually so, are never out of debt, and. do not aim to be. 
They look upon debt as a social and legal inconvenience, 
rather than as an ethical obligation, and they pay only insist- 
ent creditors, when driven to ft. Their right to live as they wish 
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appears stronger than creditors’ right to justice. They neglect 
weak creditors, such as grocer, dairyman, servant, or dress- 
maker, while they more willingly pay caterer, florist, and con- 
fectioner. In such cases, actual income is regularly insuffi- 
cient and resort is had to every known credit-device, to delay, 
to part payment of bills, in order to avoid trouble and main- 
tain so-called respectability. While one is in debt, without a 
horror of debt, and makes no particular effort to pay what 
one owes, living, at the same time, in apparent luxury or com- 
fort, one does not break with so-called respectable people. 
This course of life seems to dull the moral sense, violate moral 
law, and cause serious harm to noble instincts. But the pro- 
cess is ended there. 

(c) There are those, finally, who, in attempting to maintain 
a standard beyond their means, yield to the distressing pres- 
sure, refuse to reduce their manner of life, and resort to cheat- 
ing, stealing, embezzling, gambling, betrayal of trust, and de- 
ception, in order to procure needed money. By a strange fal- 
lacy of self-exception, they think that they may escape, that 
luck is with them, that they will easily and quickly restore 
stolen funds. At times husbands, in a desire to allow their 
families every pleasure, hide their true condition, encourage 
expenditures which would be quickly given up if conditions 
were known. Misery and ruin that have come to men, shame, 
temptation, and degradation that have come to thousands of 
young girls, owe their origin to the foolish though natural 
effort to maintain a standard in food, clothing, and pleasure 
which their means did not warrant, and which were possible 
only by sacrifice of honesty, decency, and self-respect. 

The work of this instinct in the race is of far-reaching 
effect. Nature is a class builder, she is not democratic. Her 
limited instinct for: equality works horizontally on different 
planes, but not perpendicularly among the planes. Equality in 
classes and not equality of classes is her apparent law. She 
has implanted likewise the passion for distinction, individuali- 
zation in us, which leads all of us to hope that, in some way, 
we may stand forward in the class, marked by form, or 
achievement, or symbol, that lifts us above our fellows. When 
we belong to a class, we must maintain its standard. Class 
strives to reproduce the external forms of the class next above; 
the weaker in any class tend to attain to the standard of the 
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strongest in the class. If we might know the whole truth 
about ourselves, we might discover that we look upon equality 
as a transitional stage on the journey toward a favorable in- 
equality, for which our Jove of distinction leads us to crave 
much as the momentary poise in balance of the teeter-plank 
of the children’s game is a stage in the rise of one who was 
down. 

This whole course of conduct bears directly and constantly 
on income, for through income we are enabled to procure what 
we desire. The fixing of this standard of life takes us far away 
from consideration of our real essential need of food, drink, 
recreation, and shelter, and places a burden on income which 
the latter can, if at all, bear only with difficulty. Our difficulty 
is increased by the accessories which we impose on ourselves. 
Thus, if we are living beyond our means, if we are in debt, or 
if we have reached secret dishonesty in our moral degeneration, 
we impose a certain dignity upon ourselves. We will not go 
to a free ward in a hospital, and accept the services of an at- 
tending physician. We secure a private room and our own 
physician, though without means or intention possibly to pay 
for either. Some important event in life approaches—we must 
have money to make the show demanded by our standard, 
whether or not debts are paid. The spectacle was seen in a 
western city, some time ago, of the bride at a ‘‘smart wed- 
ding,” who was served on her wedding day with notice of suit 
to collect money which she owed for a gown worn a year pre- 
viously at a Governor’s New Year’s reception. 

This disregard of the ethical question involved in extrava- 
gance and debt, is facilitated by the tacit agreement among us 
not to discuss our living expenses with one another. Many 
are frank, but they are the sternly honest—those who strive 
and aim to rise take part in the “conspiracy of silence.” We 
spend to attract the public, but one may not ask what we pay 
for things. We do not ask our host how much he owes for 
his furniture, or his silver, or his wines. We do not ask if he 
buys at bargain counters or on the instalment plan. The host 
may tell us, but we may not ask. We are silent about the 
one thing which occupies ambition, absorbs thought, and en- 
ables us to maintain form. In our dress, homes, food, we main- 
tain equality with our class; but our income—wherein we are 
unequal—is not mentioned, because therein we are unequal. 
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The business world, which profits so largely from this rivalry, 
has been merciful in inventing veneers, imitations, and machine- 
‘made goods, so that, however unequal the genuine and the 
imitation may be in quality and price, they approach equality 
in show and service, and thus unequal incomes are apparently 
equalized. Few are expert judges; the superintendent’s solid 
mahogany looks little better than the clerk’s stained birch. But 
no sooner has the poor man caught up with the rich man in 
show, than the latter establishes a new standard. Handwork 
is now select and expensive—machine work is cheap and com- 
mon. When imitations and cheap grades enable the lower to 
imitate the higher, these take refuge in something new—trans- 
forming life into a veritable merry-go-around. 


ITI. 


Another point of view in the employment of income is 
shared by those who abandon themselves to some form of selt- 
indulgence, to a passion or habit to which all else is made 
subservient. Appetite, desire is uppermost. It is not a par- 
ticular view of money, not an ambition to maintain a social 
standing. It is an individual force, a sensual or social desire, 
which has mastery. Passion for drink, gambling, for personal 
ornamentation and vulgar display, desire for unusual distinc- 
tion, are of this kind. When such desire is strong and well- 
established in its overmastering sway, nothing can withstand it. 
Self-respect, honesty, decency, virtue, loyalty—everything will 
be sacrificed. The young man who pawned a $35 coat. for 
$5, in order to buy a pair of athlete’s shoes; another who 
places in pawn his Christmas presents, and pays 40 per cent on 
his loan in order to have money to bet on races in a distant 
city; the brutal drunkard, the overdressed and over-ornamented 
daughter of shame and sin, are sad and wretched illustrations 
of the havoc which is wrought in this way. 

The thoughtful reader, who is interested in working out 
this line of observations, will easily supply other points of view 
and abundant illustrations of those suggested. One will scarcely 
fail, in doing so, to win new self-knowledge and better under- 


standing of the social forces which are of vital importance in - 


the life-conduct of the individual. The bearing of the situation 
herein outlined, for and against Socialism, will be studied in a 
subsequent article. 
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STUDIES ON FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


BY M. D. PETRE, 


ITT. 
NIETZSCHE THE ANTI-MORALIST. 


SN so far as his practical influence is concerned, 

i Nietzsche the poet has been merged and forgot- _ 
ten in Nietzsche the anti-moralist; or, if remem- 
bered, has been so chiefly as contributing elo- 

ore quence and charm to the moralistic writings. 

In the last article my readers may have seen some reasons 
to question the truth of this estimate. Nietzsche as poet and 
artist was usually at his best; Nietzsche as anti-moralist, or 
immoralist, was sometimes at his best, but often at his very 
worst—and Nietzsche at his worst was something very bad in- 
deed, and more harmful just by reason of his violence and 
shallowness. It is the extreme assertion of pernicious maxims, 
rather than a more scientific treatment, that works injury. 
The exaggeration which has descended as low as a lie, has its 
own short and ill-omened reward; it engenders vulgar belief. 

The dangers, however, of many of Nietzsche’s anti-moral 
aphorisms is actually non-existent, for those who are inspired 
by the more modern and spiritual philosophy, in contradis- 
tinction to the outworn materialistic and mechanical theories. 
In spite of his very keen-sighted criticism of the English utili- 
tarian philosophers, Nietzsche’s method was not so entirely 
different trom theirs. 

“‘These English psychologists,” he says, “what do they 
really want? Whether wilfully or not, we find them always 
at the same work, dragging the ‘partie honteuse’ of our in- 
ner world into the foreground, and finding the cause, motive, 
and deciding factors of our development just in that wherein 
the intellectual pride of man would least wish to find it.’’* 

And yet a few pages later we find him seeking the true 
sense of the word “good” in its earliest and barbaric con- 
ception; and he tells us, with satisfaction, that ‘“schuld,” 
* Zur Genealogie der Moral. 1. Par. t. 
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‘ debt,” meant, first simply “‘schulden,” to owe, in the sense 
of material or pecuniary obligation.* Is not this also to make 
the lowest instinct the parent of the highest; to explain the 
noblest development of which man is capable by its meanest 
commencement ? 

But “nous avons changé tout cela.” It is no longer re- 
garded as the best scientific, any more than the best philo- 
sophical, method to explain the plant or the animal by the 
seed; the cultured and civilized state by the barbarous tribe; 
the richest developments of reason and conscience by savage 
and rudimentary instincts. 

Equally false would it be to take no account of these ear- 
lier stages. But our method has been widened and reversed. 
It has dawned on us that the greater is more likely to include 
the lesser than vice-versa, and that in the highest are to be 
sought the reason and explanation of the lowest. Nietzsche 
criticizes the notion of ‘“absicht,” of purpose and intention, 
as a fallacy in our moral consideration. 

‘*In the wa#intentional element of our action,” he says, ‘‘is 
its decisive worth; its purpose, all that is seen, known, and 
conscious therein, is of the surface and skin only.” ¢ 

In so far as he denies to the individual alone a full knowl- 
edge of end and intention, and holds that, in every action of 
man, there is something more than one, personally, can gauge 
and comprehend, he goes in no way counter to a spiritual 
philosophy, which can fully recognise the force and value of 
spontaneity. But he does also tend to exclude from an action 
the end and purpose which are involved in its very essence, 
and thereby approximates to the mechanical theory. Those 
who have imbibed the later and more comprehensive notions 
will, therefore, be unhurt by that part of his philosophy which 
is based on these narrower and outworn conceptions. We look 
now for the reason of the first in the last, for the reason of 
the worst in the best. 

I. 


GAI SAVOIR. 


In the title of one of his later, but not latest, works, Nietz- 
sche expresses the aim and outcome of his moral studies. 
They resulted in a state of gay or joyful or happy knowledge, 
Frohliche Wissenschaft; that state to which he so often al- 


* Idem. 1., 4, and II., 8. t Jenseits von Gut und Bose. Par. 32. 
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ludes, directly or indirectly, when he describes the light-heart- 
edness of the intellectual ‘free-lance,’ who not only walks 
but positively dances on the heights and on the edges of the 
precipices. This state of “think and do as you like” he consid- 
ers attainable, like its religious counterpart, only through much 
effort and suffering and endurance. Old ties must be cut, old 
affections quenched, old habits broken, in that whole-hearted 
service of truth, which is to find its reward in its own exer- 
cise, in the keen delights of the intellectual chase, in that free- 
dom and detachment: of the mind which bounds along in pur- 
suit of one sole object, invulnerable. by the very fact of its 
nakedness. A thousand years earlier and Nietzsche would have 
been a Christian anchorite, devoted to solitary contemplation 
in the African desert. 

Most of us have had at least some slight experience of 
these periods of intellectual freedom and exaltation, when the 
whole force of our nature is summed up in the single joy of 
knowledge and thought, when the emotions are still and the 
heart has no ache. 


Oh! the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver 
shock . 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair.* 


To return to the discussion of our last article, this is a 
phase in which Dionysos has been pressed into the service of 
Apollo; the hidden forces of emotion and feeling, of the mys- 
terious underworld of our nature, are, for a moment, reinforc- 
ing the purely intellectual faculties, so that we seem to need ~ 
nothing beyond the delight of thought. 

But Nietzsche’s earlier studies should have warned him that 
this was no permanent condition; that the “‘ periphery of knowl- 
edge,” as he himself put it, would soon be struck, and the mind 
awakened from its joyful dream. This happened in his own 
case, though not to the extent which might have been ex- 
pected. What we would call the purely scientific stage of Hu- 
man, too Human suffered amendment and modification later on; 
and ‘‘ Wir Gelehrten,” “ We Savants” of Beyond Good and Evil 
receive some of the castigation which they had equally well de- 

* Saul.” Robert Browning. 
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served, but escaped, in Human, too Human. Yet, on the whole, 
there is no doubt that Nietzsche endeavored, an endeavor which 
was partly successful, to lead the latter part of. his life in a 
kind of mental abstraction, reducing every other faculty to the 
service of his intellect. 

As usual, Nietzsche was prepared to make all the sacrifices 
that should be demanded in this whole-hearted pursuit of truth. 
He even fell into the frequent delusion which leads us to sup- 
pose that a course of action may be desirable, not only im spite 
of the sacrifice it demands, but actually dy reason of it. He 
sprang forward to meet any new and subversive revelation with 
the enthusiasm of martyr or fanatic who faces the kindled pile. 
He accepted, without the necessary spiritual reaction, the crush- 
ing lesson of immensity, and came at last to well-nigh rejoice 
in the crude denial of old-established values. What he most 
sincerely regarded as pure love of truth, degenerated into reck- 
lessness, and he squandered hard-earned convictions, as a savage 
nation scatters works of art which it cannot understand. His 
“will to be strong” was corrupted to a “will to be rough,” 
and he developed an increasing taste for violent assertions and 
denials, which grew to the dimensions of a mania. 


II. 


MASTERFUL AND SLAVISH MORALITY. 


One of the first points to be noted in Nietzsche’s anti- 
moralism is its undisguised advocacy of egoism and self-asser- 
tion. In Human, too Human we could gather countless aphor- 
isms, witty perhaps, but not very original, in which the old 
difficulty is raised, the old contradictions are exposed, which 


inhere in the very notion of a wholly unselfish action. The 


difficulty is, indeed, unanswerable from a certain standpoint. 
When the love of self and the love of the neighbor are con- 
ceived as two wholly separate affections, it is well-nigh im- 
possible to find a solid ground for the second. How are we, 
for example, to answer this argument of Nietzsche? The un- 
selfish man, he says, must suppose: 

“That the other is selfish enough to continually accept his 
sacrifice and his life; so that loving and self-sacrificing men 
have an interest in the preservation of others who are selfish 
and incapable of sacrifice; and thus the highest morality, in 
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order to exist, must produce immorality, thus tending to its 
own extinction.”* 

In other places he develops this objection with still more 
persuasiveness and power, basing his argument, not only on the 
fallacy of altruism, but also on its actual uselessness, as a round- 
about and ineffectual way of procuring the same good which 
egoism attains far more fully and directly. In a passage on 
** Nobleness,”’ he writes: 

“What makes a man noble? Not sacrifice, for the most 
extreme sensualist is capable of sacrifice. Not the following of 
a passion; for some passions are shameful. Vot the serving of 
others without any self-seecking, for perhaps it is just the self- 
secking of the noblest which brings forth the greatest results. 
No; but something in passion which is special though not con- 
scious; a discernment which is rare and singular and akin to 
frenzy ; a sense of heat in things which for others, are cold; a 
perception of values for which no estimate has been established ; 
a sacrificing on altars which are dedicated to an unknown God; 
a courage that claims no homage; a self-sufficiency which is 
super-abundant aud unites men and things.” t 

This passage will remind us of Nietzsche’s conception of 
the highest art, which is inspired, not by want, by longing, by 
desire, but by fulness, overflow, and strength; nor would it be 
fair to estimate his philosophy of egoism without bearing this 
characteristic in mind. Putting his argument at the best, here 
is what it would be: 

We want strong men; power and strength are the highest 
qualifications of God or man; life itself is, at core, the will to 
be mighty and strong. (And, Jet us observe, in passing, that 
this theory is, after all, not so very objectionable as a funda- 
mental conception. Nietzsche did not mean by strength that 
which is merely physical, and, in the choice of ultimates, it 
would seem to matter little which we select; life may be called 
a force, as well as it may be called many other things, provided 
only our term be comprehensive enough to constitute a final 
unity.) 

Starting, then, with this theory, we find some men, these 
are the altruists, who would take from the strong and give to 
the weak; they teach that the ego must be sacrificed in the . 
cause of the altar. Thus the healthy are given up to the ser- : 


* Menschliches, allzu Menschliches. Par. 133. t Frihliche Wissenschaft, . Par. 55. 
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vice of the sick; the enlightened are worn out in the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, the great pioneers and initiators of new 
life. are checked by the tottering progress of the blind and 
halt. 

This is to institute in humanity a process directly contrary 
to that of nature.. Slowly but irresistibly she has risen from 
step to step, from lower to higher type in her unending pro- 
gress, not by compensating the weak, but by rewarding the 
strong. 

What is the result of the opposite system in the evolution 
of mankind? Simply that sickness, foolishness, impotence, are 
raised to. the thrones which should be ‘occupied by health, 
knowledge, and will. Invalidism, hyper-sensitiveness, dilettant- 
ism have become, most often, not the shame but the glory of 
our race. We blush, not for our weakness, but for our strength, 
we sample our refinement by the number and the triviality of 
our pains. We measure our influence by the amount of sym- 
pathy we can evoke; we estimate our importance by the quan- 
tity of help and service which we need. So that the strong 
are expended, not even in strengthening the weak, but in 
ministering to and gloryifying their weakness. Behold the 
fruits of altruism ! 

And now let us turn to egoism, endeavoring to find the 
best we can in Nietzsche’s theory. 

Given a solidarity of mankind, what enriches the one en- 
riches all; the strength of the one is the strength of all. 
Why then go this very roundabout way of ministering to the 
progress of mankind? Let the strong man grow stronger, un- 
til his strength burst the bounds of his individuality and flow 
over on to the world at large. Let him not reduce his own 
personality by continual division and subdivision of his strength 
amongst those who have none. The vice of this method is 
that there is then no overflow; nobody is too strong for his 
own needs, and thus nobody is strong enough to enrich the 
rest. We want, not just enough, but super-abundance. It is 
the men of powerful, independent, self-sufficing nature who 
break down the barriers of human limitations and raise man- 
kind to a higher plane of development. 

Here we strike on Nietzsche’s two categories of ethics: 
Herrenmoral. and Sklavenmoral; the morality of the master 
and the morality of the slave. The first is independent, self- 
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sufficing; it is not subject to the rule of established values, 
but itself creates values. It is far above the morality of use- 
fulness, for it deals directly with ends and not with means. 
The corruption of this kind of moral or intellectual aristocracy 
is, not when it claims and extends its rights, but when it be- 
gins to lay them down. And this he justifies. by the further 
doctrine that this spiritual élite is the justification of the whole; 
the best-result of the past, the highest pledge of its future. 

“The essence of a good and sound aristocracy is that it 
regards itself not as a function of the whole, but as its mean- 
ing and highest justification.” * 

A democrat would still have many and grave objections to 
raise, for, in his desire for the good of all mankind, Nietzsche 
aims at a survival of the fittest and not at a general elevation 
of the masses. The aristocracy, mental, moral, or political, 
does in fact, according to him, exist for itse/f and for the 
whole; not, as the political or philosophical democrat would 
say, for the people and for the whole. The cardinal virtue of 
the Herrenmoral is, according to Nietzsche (and here we feel 
a blow is aimed at Schopenhauer’s ethics of pity), reverence; 
an appreciation of all that is lofty, noble, distinguished. As 
pity is the virtue of the ethics of “ verneinung,” ‘ denial,’”’ so 
reverence is that of the asserting and affirming attitude. The 
one looks down, the other looks up. The noble can afford to 
be reverent because they believe in themselves. 

Reverence is a virtue quite opposed to the sentiments 
of Sklavenmoral; for the serf in mind and feeling is instinc- 
tively hostile to what is greater than himself. The lords of 
the moral world are ready to give reverence where it is due, 
and expect, in their turn, to receive it. Pity, on the other 
hand, is detestable, whether to give or to receive; it blesses 
neither him who gives nor him who takes. For Nietzsche be 
lieved in suffering for the great even more than for the small; 
and to receive pity was, in his eyes, to be robbed of the 
fruits of our pain, which should issue in increased strength and 
influence, not in the need ot foreign help and sympathy. 

All this doctrine is, of course, in close connection with 
Nietzsche’s startling and paradoxical theory in regard to cru- 
elty. In one place he firmly deprecates the notion of cruelty 
as consisting only in the joy of seeing others suffer—there is 


* Vid: Jenseits von Gutund Bose. Par. 25. 
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joy also over one’s own pain.* And if we would ask how he 
reconciled his appreciation for this kind of self-cruelty with 
his detestation of Christian self-sacrifice, the answer we could 
draw from his general works would be that, where he, truly 
or falsely, thought suffering was accepted in the sense of a 
denial of life, his philosophy rejected it; but when it was a 
stage of self-development, he embraced it. 

Space will not allow of a further consideration of this 
point; his doctrine is interwoven with more or less of fallacy, 
and yet it would be quite unjust to take his extreme asser- 
tions on the subject of cruelty in a bare and literal sense un- 
qualified by the rest of his teaching. 

Thus the egoism of the Herrenmoral was vigorous and 
self-assertive, in opposition to the egoism of the Sklaven- 
moral, which is parasitic and dependent. Nietzsche’s egoist 
would be a fully equipped, richly endowed being, full of his 
own strength and light; shedding it forth on others through 
sheer super-abundance. 

If we may and must make our stand against all in the 
philosophy of Nietzsche which would spell sheer brutality, a 
brutality as contrary to his own nature as to ours, we must 
not, for this, attempt to hide the very real evils which he 
combated. There are force and logic in his argument for ego- 
ism and self-assertion when we take them as opposed to that 
kind of altruism which is merely transplanted egoism; which 
is not founded on an ultimate unity, and which expresses it- 
self in the witty formula of Mr. Mallock: “I am so glad that 
you are glad that I am glad.” . 

Nietzsche objected to the impoverishment of one man in 
order to the enrichment of another. And surely there is jus- 
tice in his objection, until we come to recognize that the 
higher kind of gift does not impoverish the giver. 

‘‘Ecco chi crescera li nostri amori.” Behold he who shall 
intensify our love.” 

In the goods of the spirit, one more to share is one more 
to increase the general feast. The strong man grows not 
weaker, but stronger, when he lends of his strength to the fee- 
ble. And one other thing needs to be specially noticed in our 
own day. It is a fact that works of pity tend sometimes to 
feeding and not to curing the disease. Nietzsche says: 


* Vid: Jenseits von Gut und Bose, Par. 229. 
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**I have no doubt that the suffering night of one civilized 
hysterical woman comprises more pain than that of all the 
animals that have been sacrificed to science.” * And he means 
thereby a compliment to the animals and not to the “one 
hysterical woman.” 

And when we see certain natures, not feminine only, that 
steadily devitalize all those around them, and gain themselves 
nothing thereby but the strength to scream a little louder, we 
feel that Nietzsche had a real grievance in view. We cannot 
share his unqualified admiration for Napoleon; but there are 
forces of disease and parasitism even more deadly than those 
of the pirate and brigand. He wanted to rouse the creative 
power of the sufferer, not merely to soothe and tranquilize. 

‘‘In man,” he says, “creator and created are united; in 
man is the material, the fragment, the surplus, the clay, the 
mud, the foolishness, the chaos; but in man also is the crea- 
tor, the sculptor, the wielder of the hammer, the beholder of 
divinity, the seventh day. . . . And our pity... de- 
fends itself against your pity as against all that softens and 
enervates,” ¢ 

This is surely to call forth the strength that is hidden 
within weakness, while too often the result of pity is that the 
greater grows less, while the lesser does not grow more. 

Professor Eucken says of the teaching of Nietzsche on these 
points: “‘He would not have treated morality in so unsympa- 
thetic a manner had he not regarded it only from one point 
of view, as mere working for other men, subordination to arti- 
ficial rules, and a lowering and subjection of self which led to 
a diminution of vital energy. But such is merely the surface 
and not the heart of morality, it is not the morality of great 
souls.” f 


III, 


SIN AND FATE. 


There are two curiously opposed schemes in the philosophy 
of Nietzsche, viz., his strong insistence on the rights of the 
individual and his equally outspoken belief in fate. His theory 
of masterful morality, of naked egoism, was inspired by the 
first of these fundamental beliefs; his denial of responsibility, 


° Genzalogie der Moral. 1. Par. 7. t Jenseits von Gut und Béise. Par. 225. 
t Lebensanschauungen grosser Denker. P. 509. Prof. Rudolf Eucken. 
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guilt, and sin, was inspired by the second. But the Wille zur 
Machi, the will to be strong, remained always the predomi- 
nant note; qualifying even his general doctrine of sinlessness, 
Although, according to him, we may often think ourselves 
free, responsible agents, when we are, in fact, mere tools of 
necessity, yet this very necessity is, in some way, the field of 
our own action. He feels it though he does not clearly see it, 
that there is a spring of spiritual initiative independent of 
natural laws; and, though he denies the Christian doctrine 
of sin, he by no means eliminates everything in the way of 
self-determination. The fighting instinct was ever strong. 

In Human, too Human, in The Wanderer and His Shadow, 
and in all his later works, we have recurring intimations of 
his disbelief in any positive personal guilt. In the first place, 
as we have seen, he believed that the highest natures create 
their own precedents, and are, consequently, incapable of sin. 
In the second place, he believed that the whole system of ob- 
jective morality was as illusive as the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy; we cannot distinguish when we move ourselves, 
and when it is other objects that are moving. 

Now personal responsibility is a fundamental article of our 
creed, and objective morality is as essential to a generally im- 
perfect world as the science of medicine or hygiene. It is not 
the highest in itself, but it is the highest for ordinary pur- 
poses, and must only be transcended by nobler and loftier ef- 
forts, not transgressed by actions which are simply easier and 
more instructive. 

And yet, is it not blinking reality to deny that Nietzsche 
represents a type which is to be found within, as well as with- 
out Christianity? Many speak as though to lack, naturally, the 
sense of sinfulness, were a mark of moral depravity, but, if we 
enter into the inner experiences of some of the purest and loftiest 
souls, we shall find that nothing is more of grace and less of 
nature than a feeling of personal guilt, even in regard to those 
of their actions which appear blameworthy. Furthermore, this 
difficulty increases rather than it lessens with advancing life. 
We do not, the worst nor the best of us, by any means find 
that a growing experience deepens our sense of personal guilt 
and responsibility to the extent that it deepens our sense of 
helplessness and misery; it increases our feeling of utter hu- 
miliation and feebleness, rather than remorse for wilful wrong- 
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doing. To sin seems almost beyond us, we barely credit our 
miserable personality with such a power. 

Are some of the psalms, indeed, so far from this point of 
view? Are they not the cry of abasement still more than a 
lament for sin? I state this as a problem, not as a philoso- 
phy. It is a problem that will, most likely, be solved only 
by a growing and fuller comprehension of the relations of de- 
terminism and free will. Modern psychology is supplying facts 
and theories which must, eventually, become the spoils of 
Christian philosophy. Free will must ever remain a fact, as it 
remained even in the anti-Christian philosophy of Nietzsche. 
But a better understanding of the mysterious laws of our being 
will, some day, make our acts of contrition, not less religious, 
but more real than they sometimes are now. 

For the rest, Nietzsche’s doctrine of sinlessness is not so 
wholly decadent as his followers have made it. A brilliant 
modern writer has said that the one sure way to get rid of 
temptation is to yield to it, and this is about the pith of post- 
Nietzschean anti-moralism. But in view of Nietzsche himself, the 
“gutes Gewissen,” “clear conscience,” was to be won in a 
very much harder way than this. We are not, according to 
him, to escape the effort of walking on a ridge simply by roll- 
ing to the bottom. This is decadent sinlessness; one that is 
obtained by lack of exertion, by throwing down the reins, by 
letting the impulses master the will. Nietzsche’s method was 
one, not of self-abandonment, but of strong self-possession; a 
mastering of one’s own life and conduct. 

He was deeply impressed by the relativity of our knowl- 
edge and philosophy. When he paradoxically taught that 
truth was in no way preferable to falsehood, he meant, not a 
plain assertion, which would spell utter madness, but the ne- 
cessity of certain forms of illusion to daily life. Truth was to 
be tested by its life-spring, which, for him, meant its might- 
giving capacity—not a wholly unworthy test. He had the same 
scepticism in regard to a system of morality, as he had in re- 
gard to a system of philosophy, once he doubted as to its be- 
ing.in process of living generation—unless spontaneous, it was 
not, to his mind, living. Laws too high for the moral level of 
mankind were as injurious as laws too low. Our ethics must 
be produced by oyrselves and not ready made. There is to be 
here no dilettantism, but sheer hard work. The very sense of 
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innocence is to be attained, not by practical abandonment to 
individual impulses, but by an abstraction from personal im- 
pressions, a fearlessness which borders on heroism. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have taken, in all this, the best, and not the worst, of 
what Nietzsche has to teach us. To some it may seem that a 
man, who has been the supposed leader of so much that is ir- 
religious and immoral in modern literature, can hardly have 
furnished anything that was really high and spiritual. But we 
can only recur to what we have often said—like too many 
teachers, he has been taken on his worst side. His violent 
paradoxical utterances against Christian morals have not really 
any sense at all except when explained by the rest of his teach- 
ing; and yet they have been taken as bare, literal assertions. 
If “immoralists” had attempted to be “immoral” according to 
the full Nietzschean philosophy, they would have found it an 
extremely difficult performance, needing about as much effort 
as morality itself, and issuing in not such a very different re- 
sult. They would have found that, in place of accepting an 
objective code of morality, they had to create one of their own, 
more exacting and difficult, just because adapted to the full 
capability of their nature. We do not believe that mankind at 
large is called on to create such codes; but we cannot, never- 
theless, deny that some may be endowed with such a mission. 
In Nietzsche’s eyes every man who is, in his own soul, master 
and not slave, has this work to perform. In the difficulty of 
the task was its safety, for the unworthy would never dare to 
undertake it. 

Nietzsche’s greatest mistake of all was not, perhaps, his 
hatred of a Christianity which he misunderstood. His mistake 
was in thinking that Christianity did not already contain most 
of the truths at which he had arrived. He himself was “‘ human, 
too human” in his limited comprehension of the great religion 
of mankind, and his followers were “‘human, too human” in 
their superficial understanding and facile carrying out of -his 
doctrine. 
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HER LADYSHIP. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE OLD PROMISE, 


MNNE had looked to be home by mid-July. It 
had not occurred to her that she would make new 
friends, that her friendship would be claimed by 
charming, well-bred people, quiet and cultivated 
and refined, the ‘antithesis of the hustling Ameri- 
can as we know him. 

She was drawn to Boston from Washington. She was en- 
tertained delightfully by women’s clubs and societies as well: as 
privately. Nothing could exceed the kindness, the warmth, the 
delicacy of the hospitality she received. She discovered that 
the best Americans are the quiet, home-keeping ones, and she 
discovered also that their qualities were widely different; the 
daughter of the Pilgrim Fathers side by side with the exotic 
American girl, whose frankness and freedom of speech were so 
delightfully at variance with the exquisite delicacy of her looks. 

She was carried from one circle to another, would have 
been carried from one city to another if she had consented. 

“‘T will come back one day,” she said, ‘when I have a year 
or two to give to my American friends. Less than that would 
not suffice.” . 

Instead of spending August at home, she spent it in the 
San Gabriel Valley. One exquisite old lady, who was de- 
scended from Quakers, and yet wore the Quaker garb, but for 
all that was one of the exclusive ladies of an exclusive society, 
would not have her leave America without seeing California. 
She could refuse the pink-cheeked, violet-eyed old lady noth- 
ing—in fact she had an odd sense of being flattered by Mrs. 
Margaret Peabody Fayle’s preference for her—and so August 
found her in Los Angeles. 

She sometimes had a conscience-stricken memory of her 
promise to take Mary Hyland to the sea or the mountains, 
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and she was not easier in her mind because she knew that 
Mary would never have a reproachful thought of her no mat-_ 
ter what she did. 

“ Dunlaverock was to join the party in California, coming 
by way of the Exhibition. He was to take charge of Anne 
and Miss ’Stasia on the return journey. That, at least, made 
something of an excuse to Lady Anne’s mind for breaking her 
promise to Mary. The thing furthest from her thoughts would 
have been that she should have lost another whole summer 
from .Mount Shandon. 

Mrs. Fayle had deplored the fact that they must see Califor- 
nia in August and not in Spring. The fields of flowers, the 
groves of blossom would in August have given place to sun- 
baked stretches of thirsty land and pale corn-fields, but there 
would be oranges on the boughs, there would be brilliant 
flowers, there would be flights of humming birds like flowers 
come alive, there would be the vintage. It would still be— 
California. 

Lady Anne had had time to become accustomed to the 
southern warmth and generosity of the Californian women. 
The dull gray adobe houses in their orange groves had grown 
familiar to her eyes. 

San Gabriel she found a valley of content. The place was 
so exquisite, the people so gracious and kind, that her energy 
for the first time was lulled asleep. She forgot to weary for 
Mount Shandon and what was going on there. She knew that 
very.soon now she must rise up and leave this enchanted val- 
ley of angels, but it was not a place to hurry away from. It 
had laid spells on her heart and her imagination. 

It was the end of August when Dunlaverock came. His 
coming seemed to make Lady Anne feel willing to go home. 
He had spent several days at the Exhibition and was very 
full of machinery and such things. He was only sorry his 
own patent had not been ready. 

The spell of the valley was not for him. Looking down 
from the porch of the adobe house into the valley they saw 
the padre making his way to his little church; they heard the 
sleepy, cracked bell begin; they saw here and there a dark 
figure making its way, without haste, to the benediction service. 

‘‘An indolent. people,” said Dunlaverock; “is it the Spanish 
blood, or the climate?” 
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Lady Anne looked at the raw-boned, energetic face for the 
first time without affection. 

‘Like the Irish,” she said, with sudden sharpness, “it may 
be that they have laid hold on the kingdom that is not of this 
world.” 

“Why, Anne,” he said, with mild surprise, “how often I 
have heard you combat that fallacy, that to be for the King- 
dom of God is to be slack for this world. I have heard you 
eloquent upon it.” 

“‘So you have,” she said, with humorous acquiescence, “so 
you have. Don’t you know, Alastair, that there is nothing 
a woman so dislikes as to have her own old opinions quoted 
to her, especially when they confute new ones.” 

He shook his head in a puzzled way. There was some- 
thing puzzling about Anne in these latter days. He had been 
used to say of her that she was the one woman to whom a 
man could talk as though she were a man. 

With Dunlaverock’s coming the spell of the valley was 
broken. It was as though one should wake one morning to 
find the valley invaded by a railway, to hear mills at work, 
and the roar and rattle of machinery. 

“TI am going home,” she said, on the fourth day after his 
arrival. “I ought to have gone before. Your valley has made 
me forget my promises. I ought to have been at home a 
month ago.” 

“Dear me, and I thought you were so contented,” Mrs. 
Fayle sighed. ‘I thought we might have stayed during Sep- 
tember. The valley is like a sleep. Even Auburn will be 
intolerably noisy after it.” 

“Let us wait for Randal,” said Dunlaverock. “I have 
promised myself a little holiday. He will be free to return 
the first week of October. Let us see the glories of the fall. 
We can all travel home together.” 

“You must go back to him,” Lady Anne said. ‘‘ Both of 
you will be perfectly happy in the Machinery Hall of the Ex- 
hibition. We can get home very comfortably by ourselves.” 

But though she said it she knew that Dunlaverock, having 
come out with the intention of escorting her home, would not 
be turned from his purpose although the sky should fall. So 
she did not argue about it, although she was sorry that he 
should not have his holiday in his own way. However, he 
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had said that he could do very well with a few weeks at 
Kilkee. They could all be at Kilkee together. She would 
fetch Mary from her Middlesex farmhouse, and they would 
all be together for a few weeks. September was the best 
month of the year at Kilkee. They might stay on for the first 
half of October. Perhaps Hugh Randal might join them there. 
Lady Anne might come and go between Mount Shandon and 
Kilkee. That was one of the great advantages of the place. 

They made a divergence to the Exhibition, staying a week 
there after their journey across the Continent. 

Lady Anne protested that she did not at all regret the de- 
lay, because Dunlaverock had been so generous about sacri- 
ficing his holiday to her plans. She spent much of the week 
in the Exhibition buildings, in the picture galleries and the 
concert hall. She had not had time for the arts during her 
other visit. Now she looked at pictures and listened to classi- 
cal music, while Dunlaverock and Hugh Randal were busy in 
their masculine fashion. Sometimes she spent an hour or two 
in the Priest’s House of the Irish Village, where the Mount 
Shandon industries were booming. Hugh Randal spent every 
evening with them at their hotel. Lady Anne had found her 
room flower-dressed on her arrival as she had found it at the 
Waldorf. While she stayed the flowers greeted her deliciously 
every day. It was a delicate attention Dunlaverock would 
not have thought of; indeed, while he came and went in Lady 
Anne’s luxurious sitting-room, he never noticed the presence 
of the flowers. 

At last they were on the ocean. In some three weeks’ 
time Hugh Randal would be free to follow them. He was 
going to establish an American depot for the Mount Shandon 
industries. The success of the exhibit had warranted that. 
His sister was willing, even anxious to take charge. She had 
one little girl with her already; the other two were to come 
out to her. She had an idea, which she confided to Lady 
Anne, that her mother would not be left behind. 

“Twill be as well for Hugh,’ she said, ‘‘the mother, for 
all her soft ways, is terribly obstinate. Perhaps she’d never 
take to Hugh’s wife.” 

Mary had written pretty constantly during the summer. 
There were always good reports of herself. She was ‘doing 
finely.” There was no end to Mrs. Weston’s goodness to her. 
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After that she would break off to talk of the business of the 
South Audley Street shop. A sentence in one of her last let- 
ters had troubled Lady Anne vaguely. 

“If I was to be gone to-morrow,” she wrote, “‘ your Lady- 
ship could trust Katty and Minnie Lucas. I’ve done my best 
to make them like myself towards your Ladyship.: Sure it 
wasn’t hard, for they’ve seen you and spoken to you.” 

“‘If I was to be gone to-morrow!” 

Lady Anne had never been one for shadowy fears, but now 
the phrase frightened her. Where would Mary be gone to, 
unless it was to be married and keep her little house? That 
must be it of course. She must have been thinking of her 
marriage when she wrote. 

Ah, well, the house was near completion. There would be 
nothing to delay the marriage. She had had an idea that the 
possession of that furnished house would make Hugh Randal 
awake from his apathy about the marriage. He knew nothing 
as yet of its existence. It was to be a surprise for his home- 
coming. She had said to him with a little emphasis, which 
she could not keep out of her voice, that once the Exhibition 
was over, the way would be open for him to marry. He had 
answered, not noticing the emphasis apparently—and it had 
cost Lady Anne something, for a deep color had come into 
her cheeks—that it was time enough; neither he nor Mary 
were in a hurry to put an end to their engagement. 

On the homeward voyage Lady Anne found, as might have 
been expected, that her fellow-passengers took her engage- 
ment to Dunlaverock for granted. Their supposed relationship 
towards each other had even found its way into the columns of 
a New York paper, and was transmitted to the ship by Marconi- 
gram half-way over. It annoyed her disproportionately. Nor 
was her annoyance lessened by Dunlaverock’s way of taking it. 

“We can’t be together any more in the old easy way,’ she 
said to him. ‘‘ That horrid paragraph will have found its way 
across the ocean.” 

“Never mind,” he said placidly. “It is only ante-dating 
things. In little more than a year your answer will be due. I 
have not pressed you for it, have I, dear?” 

“No”; she answered somewhat ungraciously, ‘‘you have 
not pressed me.” 

She walked away from him to the other end of the deck. 
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They had been leaning over the side undisturbed in a lovers’ 
solitude, although curious glances had been sent their way. 

He had not pressed her, it was true. He had been placid, 
kind, cousinly, brotherly.. Wasit thus a woman waswon? Once 
he had shown signs of ardor. If the ardor had continued he 
might have won Anne by this time. In love, she said to her- 
self, as in all vital things, there is no standing still. One goes 
from height to height, or from depth to depth. Dunlaverock’s 
attachment was a level plain, a contradiction in terms to love 
as she conceived it to be. . 

“He is too sure,” she said to herself, with an odd bitter- 
ness. ‘‘ He is too sure.” 

She found many things awaiting her attention at Mount 
Shandon, beside the wonderful three-months’-old baby which 
Ida Massey displayed with more than grandmotherly pride. 

‘‘This tethers them to me,” she said with exultation. ‘‘ They 
could never leave me now, unless they gave me him. They 
are really my children.” 

Lady Anne found to her annoyance that the paragraph in 
the New York paper had been cabled across as she had feared. 
There were congratulations on every side. The relief in Colonel 
Leonard’s heart was revealed in his manner of congratulation. 

“TI am not so sure about it, Uncle Hugh,” Lady Anne said, 
stung to impatience. When she had denied the report people 
had so plainly disbelieved the denial. ‘I may tell you as a 
secret that I have promised Dunlaverock his answer in a year’s 
time. I promised it to him four years ago. He has not asked 
me to hasten my decision.” 

“ But it is as good as settled, my dear Anne,” the Colonel 
said with invincible cheerfulness. ‘“‘A lady does not keep a 
man dangling for five years and then refuse him.” 

The speech was something of a shock to Anne. She had 
been so sure of having kept her freedom. Was it possible 
that she had really put a noose about herself that day four 
years ago? That would certainly explain Dunlaverock’s calm 
security about her ultimate decision. 

He had gone down to Kilkee immediately after their ar- 
rival at Mount Shandon. Lady Anne’s rooms and rooms for 
her party were taken at the same hotel. To be sure this, like 
everything else she had been doing for the past four years, 
had been drawing the noose tighter. No wonder people had 
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taken it for granted that the relationship was more than cou- 
sinly. : 

She had thought to be above the opinions of her world, 
but she discovered now, like many a woman before her,. that 
she was subject to them. 

She was glad when she could at last leave the congratula- 
tions and the assumptions behind her. Even Ida had given 
her no comfort. Ida had taken it for granted with all the 
rest that for her to marry Dunlaverock was the most sensible 
and suitable thing she could do She said to herself that ex- 
cept by some side-wind of chance Mary would not have heard 
the report. Mary never read newspapers and had no corre- 
spondence with home in the absence of her lover and Lady 
Anne. 

“T have not been able to escape the congratulatory eyes 
of gentle or simple at Mount Shandon,” Lady Anne said to 
herself as she sat in the mail train with her face turned Lon- 
donwards. “It has spoiled my home-coming. It is a rest to 
be going to be with Mary. Perhaps I shall take one of Mrs. 
Weston’s clean, sunny rooms, and be with Mary for a little 
while. To be with Mary will be to shut out the world.” 

For the moment Lady Anne was as much disillusioned with 
her world as any nun who must flee away with the dove and 
be at rest. Why must they marry her? Why could Dun- 
laverock not let her be for a little while? She was more un- 
ready now than she had been four years ago for love. and 
marriage. But at least with Mary she was going to have a 
pause, a peace, a little truce of God—a respite from the 
world—as though she were within convent walls. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SICK GIRL. 


It had been another hot summer and the year, which had 
smoked into September, was still smoking. There were mists of 
heat on the parched Middlesex fields. The river had sunk into 
an unclean thread. The birds sang languidly. The plums and 
apples made burning bushes in the little orchard. Heavy dews 
at night rotted the late roses and made gray seas of the corn- 
fields. 

Lady Anne had found her way to the farm unannounced. 
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She had been at South Audley Street, and had not seen Mary. 
Miss Walsh had a new air of authority, as though she were 
the principal person in command. Lady Anne noticed it and 
it struck unpleasantly. 

“Miss Hyland has not been in for more than a week, your 
Ladyship,” Miss Walsh informed her. ‘‘We went to see her 
on Saturday afternoon, Minnie and I. She was looking very 
poorly. She had been in bed and was just up.” 

She looked as if she could have told more, but Lady Anne 
was impatient. 

“T’ll go and see for myself,” she said, looking at her watch. 

“Your Ladyship will look into things to-day ?” 

Lady Anne noticed the disappointment in her voice and 
was sorry. 

“ Another day,” she said. “I shall be in London fora few 
days. I can see everything’s going well. Miss Hyland has a 
high opinion of you and Miss Lucas.” 

A little gratification came into the girl’s round, rosy face. 

“We are always only too glad to please your Ladyship,” 
she said; and there was something of Mary’s worshipping air 
in her uplifted eyes. Mary was not the only one to whom 
Lady Anne meant an outlet into a glorious world of romance 
from a narrow life. 

“ Shall I call a hansom for your Ladyship or shall I send 
Charles? There is a cab-rack just round the corner.” 

“Don’t call, please; I like to pick one. I always prefer 
to see my horse’s legs for myself,” Lady Anne answered ab- 
stractedly, turning back, however, to smile at the two rapt 
faces behind the counter, while Charles, the smart boy in but- 
tons, held open the door for her. 

She was alarmed about Mary. For Mary not to have been 
in for a week was indeed an alarming thing. She fretted over 
it in the train, while the hansom carried her from the station 
past the suburban roads, out into the quiet country, jingling 
its bells between ‘the yellowing hedgerows. 

“It will be an early autumn this year,” she said to herself, 
noticing that already the hedgerows grew thin 

She passed a tiny church on the way, one of the smallest 
and oldest churches in England, the gravestones clustering to 
its low eaves, ‘“‘as a hen gathereth her chickens.” She had 
noticed the little church with its churchyard before, and had 
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thought it a sweet place; now she shivered suddenly in the 
warm haze, as though the churchyard might yet have some 
personal significance for her who hitherto had been too much 
concerned with life and its interests to feel greatly concerned 
with death. 

Mrs. Weston herself opened the door to her and drew her 
within the clean, arid parlor, with its wax fruits under a glass 
shade, its white antimacassars, its shavings in the grate, its 
mirror with the gilt frame swathed in yellow gauze. 

“T’m afraid, your Ladyship,” she said, and her voice fal- 
tered, “that you’ll find a great change in poor Miss Hyland. 
Indeed, I’ve done my best. There never was a sweeter young 
lady, nor one more easily pleased. ’Tisn’t likely I wouldn’t 
do everything I could rather than let her slip our fingers, not 
if I was ever so busy.” 

“Slip our fingers!’’ The phrase, disentangled from the in- 
volved sentence, struck Lady Anne's heart with cold dismay. 
‘Slip our fingers!” Was it possible that something was going 
to happen now which she would have no power to prevent? 
Hitherto she had felt her power enormous for the good or ill 
of others. Happily she had used it for good. But, now, what 
was it that was coming near, creeping out of the shadows, be- 
fore which she would be as powerless as the meanest of man- 
kind? Was it possible that her power had found its limitations 
and its end? 

- Has she seen a doctor?” she asked, with a catch of her 
breath. 

“No, your Ladyship; she said that your Ladyship’s doctor 
had told her what was best to be done, and it was no use 
troubling any one else. But, as I said to Weston this morn- 
ing, ‘this very day I’ll call in Dr. Burleigh, whether she likes 
it or not. A pretty thing it will be if her Ladyship comes 
home,’ I says, ‘and finds that her she left in our charge has 
slipped our fingers?’ Weston he quite agreed. I was expect- 
ing the doctor when your Ladyship drove up. Weston had 
business in the village and took a message to him.” 

** Let me see her.” 

Lady Anne took a step or two towards the door, then 
stopped and looked at Mrs. Weston’s disturbed and tearful face. 

*‘IT am sure you did all you could,” she said gently; “but 
tell me, when did Miss Hyland begin to be ill? Her first let- 
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ters were full of her happiness here and the good it had done 
her.” 

“She picked up wonderful at first. Then we had it very 
hot in July. We couldn’t seem to get a breath of air nohow. 
She failed then and she never seemed able to make it up again. 
I’d ha’ written to your Ladyship, but she always said she was 
writing herself. .I see the letters go, too.” 

July! It was the time when Lady Anne had promised to 
take her to the mountains or the sea, to life-giving air away 
from the sweltering summer in the low-lying river valley. She 
had not kept her promise. To be sure, she had not known 
how far the girl’s precious health was involved, yet she could 
not forgive herself. She had never broken a promise before. 
Was her first failure to have such cruel results? Her heart 
cried out against the retribution as too great, too cruel. 

She went up the steep, narrow stairs, lifted the old-fash- 
ioned latch of the bedroom door and went in. Mary from her 
pillows turned a gaze on her in which delight and dismay 
grew. Before the sudden accidental color came she had time 
to see the lamentable change in the girl. Mary had never had 
much flesh or much strength to lose. Now what flesh there 
was had fallen away from the bones. Even under the bed- 
clothes one could discern the extreme thinness of the body. 
She breathed painfully and her hands extended outside the 
coverlet were mere masses of bones and veins covered with 
the skin. 

‘““What have you been doing to yourself?” Lady Anne 
asked with a groan. She could not keep her dismay, her grief, 
her repentance from revealing themselves. ‘Oh, Mary, why 
didn’t you let me know? Why did you write those letters in 
which you pretended to be well?” 

“Sure, I couldn’t be frightening you, nor bringing you 
home before your time. Many a time I’ve been hungry for a 
sight of your face and Hugh’s. It would have interfered with 
his work for your Ladyship if he’d known I wasn’t well. May- 
be he’d have come home. He was always so kind to me, poor 
Hugh.” 

“Child, why do you talk about my work? Don’t you 
know that I’d rather the work went all wrong than that I 
should find you like this, Mary? I really think we have 
cause to be very angry with you.” 
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“Ah, don’t be angry.”’ The flickering brightness of Mary’s 
face suddenly went out. ‘I’ve been feeling so happy now 
you’re come. And Hugh will be here very soon. Don’t be 
angry with me. It isn’t worth while.” 

The door opened and the little bearded, bright-eyed, local 
doctor came in. He had a reassuring manner and was kind, 
was evidently greatly impressed too by Lady Anne Chute and 
the interest she took in his patient. 

When he left Lady Anne followed him down the stairs, 
went before him into the little parlor. 

“Well?” she said, hanging on his words. ‘‘ Well?” 

“I’m afraid there is not much hope of her. She is far 
gone in consumption!” 

“ How long will it be?” 

“Not very long. She must have been always very delicate. 
It is consumption in its rapid form.” 

“How long?” 

“Perhaps a matter of six weeks.” 

“Will nothing save her?” 

“Nothing short of a miracle.” 

** Miracles are sometimes wrought,” Lady Anne said, but 
there was little hope in her voice. ‘I want my own doctor to 
see her—Dr. Sturgis, of Walpole Street. You will meet him 
in consultation ?” 

The little doctor bowed. To meet so distinguished a man 
as Dr. Sturgis would be an experience. And a nurse; yes, he 
had one fortunately at this moment disengaged. 

“ She has all the virtues of her profession and none of its. 
faults,’’ he said with a sudden enthusiasm. ‘‘Cool and steady in 
an emergency, and yet so full of sympathy with her patient 
that it exhausts herself. I tell her she gives too much, far too 
much. She is an angel, this little Nurse Gill, as cheerful as a 
robin and as tender as a mother. If we could always find 
nurses like her.” ‘ 


Nurse Gill was installed within a few hours. The same 
evening Dr. Sturgis met Dr. Burleigh in consultation. His ver- 
dict was the same, there was nothing to be done for Mary but 
to make things easier for her while she stayed. 

“‘T want you to do one thing for me,” Mary said, as Lady 
Anne sat by her after the visit of the doctors. ‘Promise me 
you won’t refuse.” 
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“I shall love to do anything you wish, if I possibly can.” 

“Don’t send for Hugh. He’s coming back in a week’s time. 
I shouldn’t like him to have the shock of sudden news. When 
he comes your Ladyship could break it to him. You’re the 
sun in his sky. .If you were there to help him he could bear 
anything.” 

The question of whether she should or should not cable to 
Hugh had been in Lady Anne’s mind. Oddly enough she had 
had the same compunction for him that was in Mary’s heart. 
She had shrunk from the thought of the bad news reaching him 
so far away, of his long journey home with the trouble always 
beside him. He was due to sail in five days. And Dr. Sturgis 
had given Mary a longer day than Dr. Burleigh. She might 
live two or three months, he had said. 

“Very well, then, I will not cable. I will meet him at 
Queenstown. But it is you who are the sun in his sky, Mary.” 

“He has always been very good to me,” Mary said, with 
the strange, light smile which seemed to put her worlds away 
from Lady Anne. ‘‘He would always have been very good to 
me. But I couldn’t fancy myself as the sun in his sky, and I’m 
as glad now, since it’s falling out of it I’d have been. Sure, you 
are that to all of us, my Lady.” 

It was quite plain that Mary knew, and had no great de- 
sire to stay. She talked so cheerfully, so brightly, so almost 
coldly about the little time she had to stay, that Lady Anne, 
who found this aloofness. something intolerable, reproached her 
one day. 

“You don’t care about us, Mary,” she said. 

‘Indeed then I do, your Ladyship. The first day I looked 
up from my desk in the shop at Ardnagowan and saw you there 
in your dress the color of lilac, I loved you. But it has been 
brought home to me that I’ve done all I could for you. I used 
to think no one could look after the shop for you as well as 
I could, but I can trust Katty now, and she’s stronger than I’d 
ever have been. Poor Hugh will feel it, kind boy. But lying 
here alone, before your Ladyship came, I thought a deal, and I 
thought that perhaps I’d never have made Hugh happy. His 
mother was right; I wasn’t good enough for him.” 

‘‘He would say you were a thousand times too good for 
him,” Lady Anne said in passionate protest, ‘‘and he would be 
right.” 
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“He mightn’t have thought so always, if I’d been his wife,” 
Mary said placidly. ‘‘He wanted some one cleverer than me. 
I never had much brains, and Hugh is very clever. Your 
Ladyship will be good to him when I am gone?” 

“He will never want for a friend.” 

“Ah, that’s right; I know he’ll always-remember me and 
be fond of me, even when he’s found the wife that is fit for 
him.” 

The little. brown-faced nurse came and went during these 
conversations, and never interfered unless it were to do some 
little thing for Mary’s comfort. Mary was very happy with 
her nurse. It. was Nurse Gill who, off duty for an hour 
while Lady Anne sat by the patient, went over the hill into 
the avenues of red-brick houses and.brought. back a delight- 
fully human and gracious Benedictine priest to comfort his 
spiritual daughter. Afterwards he came almost daily, and day 
by day the unearthly brightness grew and widened on Mary’s 
face, like a light falling from far away through opening doors, 
invisible to those yet tethered to earth. 

“T can leave her safely to you and Nurse Gill,” Lady Anne 
said to Fathet Benedict one crisp October morning, “ while 
I go to prepare the poor fellow she was to have married.” 

“Ah!” The priest’s face was full of a wise compassion. 
“TI often think, Lady Anne, how much the best of it we celi- 
bates have. That terrible breaking of ties. We escape all that, 
or most of it, having given up the world. Yet—I had a 
mother. When I lost her it was as though every possible tie 
had been snapped at once.” 

Lady Anne had been at the farm now for a fortnight. 
She occupied another of Mrs. Weston’s bedrooms, and had 
hardly left the house during those days. She had written an 
explanatory letter to Lord Dunlaverock at the Kilkee hotel, 
one to Miss ’Stasia, another to Ida Massey. For the present 
she must leave everything. Mary was slipping through her 
hands indeed. There were days when she felt that she was 
clinging to the skirts of one who was being drawn up into 
heaven. 

October had come in dry and crisp after the heats of the 
summer. There was a light frost at nights. The briars turned 
scarlet and yellow. The mornings were cool, with blue au- 
tumnal mists in all the distances. 
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Nurse Gill thanked God for the change of weather which 
was so much easier for the patient. Mary lay smiling on her 
pillows when Lady Anne came in to say good-bye. 

“We shall get back here some time on Monday,” Lady 
Anne said. 

“Don’t let him be too unhappy,” Mary answered. ‘“ Tell 
him I ‘sha’n’t go till I have seen him. Tell him I’m glad to be 
going, if only he won’t miss me too much.” 

“You are very anxious to be gone,” Lady Anne said re- 
proachfully, “and you are not going yet, not for a long time.” 

She left: her smiling her unearthly smile. Nurse Gill ac- 
companied her down the stairs and to the house door. 

“She says herself,” she told Lady Anne, “that she’ll just 
stay to see Mr. Randal. I see no danger myself; but I’ve 
known cases before in which the patients were wiser than all 
the doctors.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


LOVERS’ MEETING. 


Hugh Randal coming ashore in the tender—there had been 
a storm in the night, and the great vessel lay out beyond the 
forts—caught sight of Lady Anne and his face lit up. It did 
not strike him at first oddly that she should be by herself. 
He knew that she did unconventional] things without thinking 
on them; and to him it was merely another wonderful conde- 
scension and gracious kindness from his Queen to her subject, 
that she should be there to meet him. 

“How wonderful of you to have come, Lady Anne,” he 
said. “I hope everything is all right at Mount Shandon. 
Are you staying in Queenstown, or have you come down from 
Cork ?” 

“T am traveling up to Dublin with you,” she said. ‘I 
have secured a carriage in the mail train. I want to talk to 
you about things.” 

“T was going on to Mount Shandon,” he said, “but of 
course I am at your service.” 

He had not taken the alarm. He saw her to the carriage, 
and then went to look after his luggage, with a brightness on his 
face which suggested to one sympathetic observer that he had 
come home to be married. That Lady Anne should have 
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come to meet him, that they were to be together al] the way 
to Dublin, filled him with delight. A man so favored might 
well rejoice in his happiness, without being too curious as to 
what lay beyond. 

When he came back to the carriage an attentive guard un- 
locked the door and locked it again behind him. He put a 
coin into the man’s hand which amazed the recipient,.and ex- 
cused his extravagance to himself by remembering that this 
was a home-coming. Like most Irishmen he was prodigal in 
the matter of tips; and he was really very glad to be back 
again in his own land, the only one which really mattered for 
him. 

Having arranged his various small parcels he turned about 
with a smile to Lady Anne, noticing for the first time that 
she was very silent. There was so much to be told on both 
sides. The train was moving out as he sat down opposite to 
her. Was it only a matter of three or four weeks since he 
had talked with her? It seemed an eternity to him. 

“Well,” he began. 

Then the joy died out of his eyes and voice. With a sud- 
den sharp foreboding he saw that things were not well, that 
something was very ill indeed. Mary, his mother— 

“What is it?” he asked almost roughly. 

She answered him directly, seeing that he knew half the 
truth. 

‘I came to meet you,’ 
ill.” 

His face quivered and he uttered a sudden cry. There 
was the sound of a hurt animal in it, and Lady Anne heard it 
with a shudder. In a second he had controlled himself. 

‘*She is dead?” he said. 

‘‘No; not dead, but very ill. She is waiting to see you. 
We are going straight to her.” 

“Is there any hope?”’: 

“None; it is consumption.” 

He ‘stood up and went to the other end of the carriage. 
Through the roar and rattle of the train she heard him sob, a 
horrible sound. She had never before heard a man weep. 
The minutes she thought were the worst of her life as she sat 
there helpless, staring before her at the photographs of scen- 
ery with the little mirror between them. He had turned away 
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she said, “to tell you that Mary is 
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from her to the carriage window, and, looking at him irreso- 
lutely, she saw his shoulders heave. 

With a great instinct of compassion she followed him and 
laid her hand on his arm. | 

“She sent me to comfort you,” she said. “I would have 
cabled at once, but she would not let me. She could not bear 
that you should have the sudden shock.” 

“I might have been a week earlier,” he said, turning his 
distorted face from her gaze. ‘‘I wish I had had that week. 
I might have been with her this summer. I went away with- 
out seeing her. I was a bad lover, a bad lover.” 

“Mary does not think so.” 

‘Poor Mary! None of us thought of Mary. She did not 
think of herself. I shall never forgive myself.” 

After a time he grew calmer, regained his self-control, and 
sat in his corner of the railway carriage, his face suddenly 
gray and aged. It was piteous to Lady Anne to see so great 
a change in him. His face, its bright eyes, its. eagerness, its 
quick glances, and lively intelligence were suddenly, grievously 
marred. 

After a time he roused himself to ask questions. He re- 
membered to thank Lady Anne for what she had done for 
him and for Mary. Sitting, looking away from her with hag- 
gard eyes, he suddenly took up her ungloved hand and kissed 
it. He had never done such a thing before, and even at that 
moment the color came to her cheek. 

“You were the only one that was good to her,” he said. 
‘““My mother was not, I was not—” 

“You should hear her talk of you,” Lady Anne said gently. 

They were in time for the mail at Kingstown. The Amer- 
ican boat had got in before its time, and they were able to 
save a day. It was Sunday instead of Monday when they ar- 
rived in London, early Sunday morning, with the bells for the 
earliest services just beginning to clang in the belfries. ‘During 
the journey, despite his misery, he had been mechanically kind 
and careful of her. He had made her have a sleeping carriage 
for herself, but it was wasted on her. The din of the train as 
she lay on her pillow seemed deafening in her ears. She 
wished she had not left him. She imagined him sitting up- 
right in his corner of the carriage staring straight before him 
with eyes suddenly bloodshot and filmed over with suffering. 
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With the same mechanical kindness he agreed to her sug- 
gestion of breakfast at the Euston Hotel. It gave her the 
opportunity of making a toilet much needed after the long 
journey and the wakefulness of the night. She had come out 
of it fresh and bright, as was the way of her perfect health. 
When she joined him at the breakfast table after the refresh- 
ment of a bath she was impatient with herself because in the 
many mirrors she saw her cheeks like a peach, her eyes dewy 
as the eyes of a child. 

“It is hateful to look like a milkmaid, no matter what 
happens!” she thought with disgust. 

He too had made his toilet, but it was obvious to any one 
that he was a man in trouble. The few hard tears were shed 
and the fountains were dry, but he looked as though they 
ached and burned behind his tired eyes. 

They caught an early train to the prosperous suburban 
town which old-fashioned people were still accustomed to call 
the village. As they alighted an electric train came up behind 
theirs. It would take them close to the farm, quicker even 
than a cab could, and at this moment Lady Anne felt that 
the truest kindness was to hasten. The minutes were slipping 
through the glass; every minute was.precious that kept the 
lovers together. 

The cracked bell of the little church was ringing as they 
walked from the primitive station,:a mere platform without 
buildings or officials. There had been the first frost in the 
night, and the grass was glistening. The country below the 
high-lying platform was bathed in pale golden sunshine. There 
was something crisp in the air. The leaves..as they went down 
the country road crackled under 'their feet. The path .that 
led across the fields to the little church was dotted here and 
there with a figure hurrying to the service. The river, re- 
plenished by recent rains, meandered through the fields in a 
leisurely silver line, now and again tumbling over a little weir, 
or gliding under a bridge. 

Lady Anne went up first to Mary’s room to prepare her 
for her lovet’s coming. The windows were open,.and there 
were late roses in all the vases. Already the room had been 
set straight, and Mary had been lifted a little in bed. with the 
help of an appliance Lady Anne herself had procured for her. 
Her soft hair was brushed away from her forehead and tied 
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with a blue ribbon. She was wearing a dainty woollen thing, 
another gift from her Ladyship, dotted over with little roses, 
soft with lace and pretty with ribbons. ~ 

She was watching the door with a great expectancy as 
Lady Anne entered. She had heard the little bustle of their 
arrival, and had recognized Lady Anne’s step upon the uncar- 
peted stairs. : 

‘*I. was praying that you might come soon,” she said, ‘‘ but 
I hardly hoped to see you before to-morrow. Has my Hugh 
come?” 

Even in the few days she had changed. The light of her 
soul was burning more clearly through her body’s transpar- 
ency. Time was when the undiscerning might have called 
Mary Hyland plain and insignificant. Now she was beautiful 
with an unearthly beauty. There were brilliant fires in her 
hollow cheeks. Her eyes were bright and eager. 

‘‘Has my Hugh come?” she asked again. 

“He is here. He is only waiting for the word to come up 
to see you. He is not going to leave you any more. Ah, 
here is nurse with something which you are to drink before 
you see him. Be a good child now and be quiet.” 

She took the glass with the egg and milk and a few drops 
of brandy in it, and drank it obediently. 

“She is a good child, a good child,” Nurse Gill said. 
‘“‘That is why I have made her so pretty. We had an idea 
that you and Mr. Randal might come to-day.” 

Mary’s head was turned towards the door; her eyes watched 
it. 

‘And how is my poor Hugh?” she asked without relax- 
ing her gaze. ‘“‘How is he, your Ladyship? And have you 
told him everything? It won’t be a great shock to him to 
see me?” 

“I have told him everything, and he will not be shocked. 
You are looking so pretty, Mary.” 

“Really pretty? I never was pretty. I used to want so 
much to look pretty for Hugh. May I see in the glass if I 
am really pretty before Hugh sees me?” 

Lady Anne handed her the glass without a word. She 
scrutinized herself anxiously ; then her face brightened. 

‘‘I do look pretty,” she said; ‘‘if only I wasn’t so thin. 


I used to feel it very much that I wasn’t pretty for Hugh— 
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like those beautiful ladies in the poems he read to me. I’m 
so glad I’m pretty at last.” 

“Such a good child!” sighed the little brown nurse, as 
she smoothed the white coverlet. ‘Such a* kind patient!” 

The quiet sound of the bell floated into the room and min- 
gled subtly with the smell of the late roses, and the scents of 
autumn which were sweet within it. 

The nurse went to the head of the stairs and called softly 
to some one who was waiting. Hugh Randal came up, pale, 
with tense lips, and passed within the room. He went straight 
to Mary. As Lady Anne passed out, leaving them together, 
she heard Mary’s little cry of compassion, she saw her arms 
extended as a mother’s might be to clasp her son. 

“Poor souls!” sighed the little nurse beside her. ‘‘ What 
a sad, sad meeting!” 

But Lady Anne hardly heard her. Since the far-off child- 
ish sorrow, when she. had mourned for her father, grief had 
not touched her. Now she felt the world and the glory of it 
crumbling to pieces under her feet. What a world! where 
youth must die and lovers be parted. And her remorse be- 
cause she had ibroken her tryst with Mary was heavy upon 
her. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 














GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE IRISH QUESTION. 


BY REV. MORGAN M. SHEEDY. 


RHE New Year opens with brighter prospects for 
_ Ireland. The question of Home Rule again oc- 
cupies a foremost place in English politics by 
the accession of the Liberals to power in the 

: United Kingdom. The head of the government, 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannermann, is a firm believer in the doc- 
trine that the ‘‘Irish people should have the management of 
their own domestic affairs.’ A few days before he accepted 
office, and since, he declared that: ‘The only way of healing 
the evils of Ireland—removing the difficulties of her adminis- 
tration, of giving contentment and prosperity to her people, 
and of making her a strength instead of a weakness to the 
empire—is that the Irish people should have the management 
of their own domestic affairs. Good government by foreigners 
can never be a substitute for the government by the people 
themselves.” 

No one questions the honesty and sincerity as Home Rul- 
ers of such members of the government as Mr. John Morley, 
Mr. James Bryce, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Mr. John Burns, and the new Lord-Lieutenant for Ireland, 
the Earl of Aberdeen; they are all earnestly in favor of do- 
ing justice to Ireland. We may fairly expect then that the 
Irish question will be dealt with in the new Parliament. Neither 
can the pressing subject of university education for Catholics 
be ignored; it, as well as amendments of the Wyndham Land 
Purchase Act, which shall free that measure from many very 
objectionable features, is certain to find a prominent place in 
the parliamentary programme of the new ministry. Whatever 
j may or may not be done, one thing is certain, nothing short 
of entrusting Ireland with the management of her own affairs 
will satisfy the aspirations and demands of the Irish people. 

: At the great National Convention, held recently in Dublin, 
the following resolution was adopted by acclamation: ‘‘ We 
solemnly assert that no new system of government in Ireland 


will be accepted as satisfactory except a legislative assembly 
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freely elected and representative of the people, with power to 
make laws for Ireland, and an executive government responsi- 
ble to that assembly, and this convention declares that the 
Irish National Party cannot enter into an alliance with or give 
permanent support to any English party or government which 
does not make the question of granting such an assembly and 
executive to Ireland the cardinal point of its programme.” 
Mr. John Redmond declares that the reliance of Ireland is not 
upon any British declarations, however plausible or encourag- 
ing they may be, but upon her own strength in Parliament 
and the absolute justice of her demands. The Irish question 
is, therefore, certain to be kept in the foreground of English 
politics until a satisfactory answer is given to it. Not since 
the days of Gladstone has it occupied so prominent a position 
as it does at the present moment. 

And not alone the political position, but the economic 
question, the emigration question, the Gaelic or language move- 
ment, the industrial revival have awakened the deepest inter- 
ests in the minds of the people. The bishops and priests 
have united with the leaders of the nation in a desperate at- 
tempt to stem the tide of Irish emigration. Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
a distinguished scholar and the present head of the Gaelic re- 
vival, is at present in this country in the interest of the lan- 
guage movement and the revival of Irish industries. Where- 
ever he has gone he has been most warmly received. He is 
telling the sad story of his country’s wrongs to college and 
university students in their halls, and to the American people 
in interview and public address. He speaks of a land closely 
allied to the United States and blessed by Providence with 
great natural riches ard incalculable wealth, whose half-de- 
serted streets resound ever less and less to the roar of traffic, 
whose mills are silent, whose factories are fallen, whose price- 
less harbors are deserted, whose fields are studded with ruined 
gables, memories of the past. The cause of this deplorable 
national decay he justly ascribes to the “ government—the bad 
government—of foreigners.” 

And the only remedy that he or anybody else can see is 
to restore to Ireland her right of self-government, so that she 
may become, as he puts it, “‘ Irish all out,” speaking her own 
language, thinking her own thoughts, living according to her 
own ideals, writing her own books, singing her own songs, and 
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supplying herself with her own manufactures. Such an Ire- 
land he and every fair-minded man knows cannot exist under 
“a government of foreigners.” For the present. English gov- 
ernment of Ireland, known as “ Dublin Castle government,” 
so pronounced a Tory as Lord Dunraven declares to be “‘an 
anachronism and the most extravagant government in the 
world imposed upon the poorest people in Europe.” ‘‘ Before 
long,” he adds, ‘if Ireland’s downward career is not checked, 
she will become a burden, a pauper in receipt of outdoor re- 
lief, for the amount of taxation derived from her will not 
cover the expenses of administration.” 

Now that a Liberal Government is in power, surely an end 
will be put to such a shameful condition of things. No Liberal 
Ministry can afford to tolerate at this late. day the scandals 
and disgrace, avowed by foe and friend alike, of such glaring 
English misrule in Ireland. Assuming then that the present 
Liberal government of the United Kingdom will at an early 
date introduce an Irish Home Rule measure, it may be well to 
recall the features of Gladstone’s bill. In 1886, Mr. Gladstone 
introduced his first Home Rule Bill. Its chief points may be 
summarized as follows: 

An Irish Parliament to sit in Dublin, and Irish members to 
cease to sit at Westminster. 

Judges to be appointed by the Irish Government, and to 
be removable by the Irish Parliament. 

Ireland’s contribution to the revenue to be reduced from 
one-twelfth to one. fifteenth. 

The Irish Legislature to have the power of taxation, except 
as to customs and excise, but to be debarred from interference 
with the army, navy, and foreign affairs, and from the making 
of any religious endowment. 

Measures to be taken for securing the unity of the empire 
and the protection of Protestants: 

This bill failed of passage by reason of the gigantic propa- 
. ganda which was preached against it in England. Scotland 
and Wales pronounced in favor of it. So have Canada and, 
more recently, Australia. 

The second Home Rule—which Mr. Gladstone introduced 
in 1893, and which, after passing the House of Commons, was 
rejected by the House of Lords—was considerably less a ‘‘ root 
and branch” affair than the former measure. Indeed, it was 
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specifically stated in the preamble that the supreme authority 
of the British Parliament was not to be impaired. In the 
meantime Mr. Parnell had died, and the grave scandal in which 
he was involved had the effect of splitting the Irish party. 
But to-day, and for some years past, the party has been thor- 
oughly reunited and most ably led by Mr. John Redmond 
who has shown himself to be possessed of the highest quali- 
ties of leadership. He has the fullest support and confidence 
of his countrymen. Such is Ireland’s position at the beginning 
of the New Year and the opening of the first session of the 
new Parliament. 

And now, because the question of Home Rule for Ireland 
is certain to occupy the foreground in the politics of the 
United Kingdom, we have turned with much interest to a 
timely volume just published by Professor Goldwin Smith. 
The title of the work is Jrish History and the Irish Question. 
First a word about the author. Mr. Goldwin Smith is a self- 
exiled Englishman, a distinguished man of letters, a graduate 
and ex-professor of Oxford University. In British politics he 
is a Liberal- Unionist; in religion he is an avowed sceptic. He 
entertains, as is evident from his writings and his frequent let- 
ters to the daily press, an intense bitterness against every form 
of revealed religion, more especially against the dogmatic teach- 
ing and history of the Catholic Church. And as we shall see, 
this deep-seated anti-Catholic hostility mars what is in many 
other respects a fairly just and always, because of the splendid 
style of the writer, an intensely interesting summary of Irish 
history. He traces the general course of Ireland’s history and 
considers it in its causative relations to the present situation 
as we have outlined it.. 

Among his special qualifications to undertake this work— 
though it may well be doubted if any Englishman, especially 
one of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s strong prejudices and peculiar tem- 
perament, could give us an impartial survey of Irish history— 
he informs us in his preface that some forty years ago he 
spent a summer in Dublin as the guest of Edward Cardwell, 
then Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and 
the real head of the Irish Government. Under Cardwell’s roof 
he heard the Irish question fully discussed by able men, in- 
cluding Robert Lowe, and derived a still greater advantage 
from constant and lasting intercourse with such friends as 
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Lord Chancellor O’Hagan, Sir Alexander Macdonald, the head 
of the Education Department, and other leading Irish Liberals 
of the moderate school, who were ardent patriots and thor- 
oughgoing reformers. Mr. Goldwin Smith says that to the 
teaching of these men he has always looked back for his best 
guidance in dealing with the Irish question. At the same 
time he strove to form an independent judgment by acquaint- 
ing himself thoroughly with the country and its people. The 
fruit of his studies was a little book entitled Jrisk History and 
Irish Character, in which he preached in favor of charity and 
reconciliation by pointing out that the sources of Ireland’s sor- 
rows were to be found in natural circumstances and historical 
accidents, as much as in the crimes and follies of English mis- 
rule in recent times. The essay has been superseded by his- 
torical and political works which, in the course of nearly half 
a century, have been evolved by the Home Rule controversy. 
Not only has the subject, however, lost none of its interest for 
the author, but his confidence in the wisdom of his Irish 
friends and instructors has been strengthened rather than im- 
paired by the course of events. 

Now we are quite prepared to give the author credit for 
an amount of honest sympathy with the distress and sufferings 
of the Irish people. His sense of justice revolts against the 
fearful wrongs inflicted upon the nation. In the very first line 
of his recital the note of sympathy is struck, and in the last 
line he has written he asks: ‘‘ What far-off object of aggran- 
dizement can be half so important as a contented and loyal 
Ireland?” From: his study of Irish history he finds that, “ of 
all histories, the history of Ireland is the saddest. For nearly 
seven centuries it was a course of strife between races, blocd- 
shed, massacre, misgovernment, civil war, oppression, and misery.” 

Turning to the country’s geographical position and natural 
resources, he reminds us that the theatre of the tragedy is a 
large island lying beside one nearly three times larger, which 
cuts it off from the continent of Europe, while on the other 
side it fronts the wide ocean. ‘‘ The climate is, for the most 
part, too wet for wheat. The pasture is very rich. Ireland 
seems by nature to be a grazing country and a country of 
large farms. Tillage and small farms have been enforced by 
the redundance of the rural population consequent upon the 
destruction of urban industries. In coal and minerals Ireland 
is poor, while the sister island abounds in them, and, in its 
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swarming factories and mines, furnishes a first rate market for 
the produce of Irish pasturage; so that the two islands are 
commercial complements of each other.” Interests, he holds, 
of every kind seem to enjoin the union of the islands. But, 
in the age of conquest, the weaker island was pretty sure to 
be marked as a prey of the stronger, while the difficulties of 
access in the days of primitive navigation ‘‘ portended that the 
conquest would be difficult and that the agony would be long. 
Such was the mold of destiny.” 

To the difference between the islands in respect of physical 
environment was added a difference of race. While it may be 
conceded that too much has been made of racial influence, it 
cannot be denied that the Celt and the Teuton are of widely 
different temperaments. It is not easy, therefore, for the two 
nations to sympathize with or to understand each other. 

The incongruities of the situation presented after the partial 
conquest of the island in the twelfth century by the vassals of 
Henry II. are brought out with desirable distinctness. Two 
antagonistic political and social systems henceforth confronted 
each other. ‘‘On the one side was the feudal system, with its 
hierachy of landoWners, from lord paramount down; its indi- 
vidual ownership of land; its hereditary succession and primo- 
geniture; its feudal perquisites, relief, wardship, and marriage; 
its tribute of military service; the loyalty to the grantor of the 
fief, which was its pervading and sustaining spirit; its knight- 
hood and its chivalry; its great council of barons and baronial 
bishops; its feudal courts of justice and officers of state—all, 
however, highly rude and imperfect.”” ‘‘On the other side was 
tribalism, with its tie of original kinship, instead of territorial 
subordination; its tanistry, by which is meant the system 
under which a tribal-ruler’s successor, or tanist, was elected in 
the ruler’s lifetime; and its Brehon laws, by which is meant 
the customs or traditions in the keeping of the Brehons or 
Judges, the members of a hereditary order revered as arbiters; 
and, finally, its collective ownership of the soil, the land occu- 
pied by a tribe being regarded as the common property of the 
tribe to which it nominally reverted on the demise of the 
holder, though it may be assumed that the chiefs, at all events, 
had practically land of their own. It would have been hard 
under any circumstances so to combine two such systems as 
to preserve the best features of each.” 

It proved particularly hard in Ireland, because there the 
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feudal system lacked the keystone of its arch, the king, who 
was an absentee, and whose part could not be filied ade- 
quately by a royal justiciar. From the outset the bane of 
Irish principality was delegated rule. The interesting fact is 
noted that representatives of Ireland were at first called to the 
Parliament of Edward I. at Westminster, but the inconven- 
ience seems to have been found too great, and a bi-cameral 
assembly was instituted, with a lower house, formed of repre- 
sentatives of counties and boroughs, whose consent would be 
formally necessary to taxation. 

Nothing worthy, however, of the name of parliamentary 
government seems ever to have prevailed in Plantagenet and 
Tudor times. As a rule, the Parliament of Dublin was. a tool 
in the hands of the deputies. From the first the relation be- 
tween the feudal realm, established by Henry II. in a part of 
Ireland, and the native tribal organization was border war. 
The new comers and the original inhabitants were alien to 
each other in race, language, and socia] habits, as well as in 
political institutions. The Normans could not subdue the 
Celt, nor the Celt wholly oust the Normans. Left to its own 
feeble resources, however, the Anglo-Norman colony failed 
to become a dominion, and presently dwindled to a Pale, as 
the region immediately around Dublin was termed. Between 
the Pale and the Celt incessant war was waged, with the usual 
atrocity of struggles between the two races. Fusion there 
could be none. There was not the bond of human brother- 
hood, or that ofa common tongue. On neither side was the 
murder of a member of the other race a crime. ‘ Never,’’ he 
sums up, “was there a more inauspicious baptism of a nation.” 

What Mr. Smith styles degeneration, that is the absorption 
of the invader by the Irish, had set in among the Anglo- Nor- 
man colonists outside the Pale, and even to a considerable ex- 
tent within the Pale. Anglo Normans took to the native cus- 
tom of fosterage, which consisted of putting out a child to be 
reared by a tribesman, who became its foster father; and of 
gossiprede, which was a spiritual kinship formed at the font. 
They took also to the Irishman’s saffron mantle and long 
moustache, to his weapons, to his mode of riding, even to his 
language, and substituted Brehon for the feudal law. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith depicts in a few sentences the strange com- 
pound of feudalism with tribalism which ensued in the shape 
of chieftaincies, henceforth the predominant powers. “English 
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barons doffed their baronial character, donned that of the tribal 
chiefs and made themselves independent lords of wide domains 
peopled by the native Irish. It seems that they retained the 
Norman instinct of command. Many of them changed their 
Anglo-Norman for Irish names—Bourke, O’Neill, O’Brien, 
O’Connor. They kept in their pay troops of bravos, gallow- 
glasses and kernes.” Their rule seems to have combined the 
extortions of the feudal law with those of the native chiefs. 

The Celticised Anglo-Norman chiefs deemed themselves in- 
dependent princes, and, openly or practically, renounced alle- 
giance to the English Crown. It was with these potentates 
that the Crown had to deal in its struggle with the Irish diffi- 
culties. Had they been united they might have prevailed; 
but they were too often at feud with each other, while policy 
led some of them to side with the sovereign’s deputy. Of the 
septs acknowledging Celticized Anglo-Norman rulers, the three 
most powerful were the Geraldines of the north, close to 
Dublin, the head of which became afterward Earl of Kildare; 
the Geraldines of the south, in Munster, the head of which 
became Earl of Desmond, and the Butlers, also in the south, 
whose head became the Earl of Ormonde. The O’Neills in 
Ulster were another powerful sept. The Butlers were almost 
always on the side of the Crown. 

When Henry VII. became King of England the Anglo- 
Norman colony or ‘ Pale” had shrunk to a circle of two 
and a half counties around Dublin, defended by a ditch. Had 
the chiefs of the outlying tribes been unanimous, which they 
were very far from being, the Pale would almost certainly have 
been destroyed. Henry VII. tried to govern Ireland through 
the head of the great Geraldine clan, but the experiment came 
to nothing. To put an end to the aspirations to independent 
nationality, which even within the Pale had budded during the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and to bring Irish legisla- 
tion completely under the control of the Crown, the Lord 
Deputy, Poynings, caused to be carried through the Parliament 
of the Pale a pair of acts which bore his name, subjecting Irish 
legislation to the control of the English Council. 

The first act ordained that in future no Parliament should 
be held in Ireland, ‘but at such seasons as the King’s Lieu- 
tenant-in-Council there first do certify to the King under the 
great seal of that land the causes and considerations and all 
such acts as then seemeth should pass in the said Parliament.” 
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The second act provided that all public statutes, “late made 
within the realm of England,” should be in force in Ireland. 
This act, it was decided, applied to all English acts prior to 
the tenth year of Henry VII. “Ireland was thus practically 
turned from a separate principality into a political dependency 
of England.’”’? The work of Poynings was long afterward com- 
pleted by the act of George I. affirming the right of the 
British Parliament to legislate for Ireland. 

During the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. the non- 
coercive policy pursued by his father in Ireland was continued. 
After the King’s rupture with the Papacy, however, antagon- 
ism of religion was added to estrangement of race. Beyond 
the English Pale, which, as we have seen, was greatly shrunken, 
the change of religion never reached the people. Hence- 
forth Protestantism was to be the religion of the conqueror; 
Catholicism the religion of the conquered. By these antecedent 
and concurrent circumstances we are prepared for the horrors 
of the war prosecuted through almost the whole reign of Eliza- 
beth between the English and the Irish, or between the Protest- 
ants and the Catholics, in Ireland. Mr. Goldwin Smith testi- 
fies that “‘of all the wars waged by a half-civilized, on a bar- 
barous and despised race these wars waged by the English on 
the Irish seem to have been about the most hideous. No 
quarter was given by the invader to man, woman, or child. 
The butchering of women and children is repeatedly and brutally 
avowed, Nothing can be more horrible than the cool satisfac- 
tion with which English commanders report their massacres.” 

Then, again, famine would be used deliberately as an instru- 
ment of war. What was called law was almost as murderous 
as warfare. Men were hanged at assizes by scores, and those 
legalized massacres were reported by the Lord Deputy with 
satisfaction as gratifying proofs of the increased influence of 
public justice. A Protestant bishop witnesses them with com- 
placency. Respect for human life must have perished. ‘Such 
was the training which, in the formative period of national 
character, the Celtic Irish received and which must be borne in 
mind when we come to atrocities committed by themselves at 
a not very much later period.” 

After recounting the tribulations of Ireland under the Stuarts, 
under the Protectorate, the Restoration, and the Revolution of 
1688, Mr. Goldwin Smith expresses the belief that had the 
Catholic won he would certainly have deprived the Protestant 
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of his land, perhaps of his life. He goes on to point out that 
the Protestant, having won, proceeded at once to avenge and 
secure himself by binding down his vanquished foe with chains 
of iron. Henceforth the law, without actually prohibiting the 
Catholic religion, provided, as the framers of the penal statutes 
hoped, for its extirpation. ‘‘ All priests were required to be 
registered and were forbidden to perform service out of their 
own parishes. All Catholic archbishops and bishops were ban- 
ished and were punishable with death if they returned, so that 
in future there could be no ordination. Monks and friars also 
were banished. Catholic chapels might not have bells or 
steeples. There were to be no pilgrimages or wayside crosses. 
Rewards were offered to informers against Catholic bishops, 
priests, and schoolmasters, and their trade was lauded as honor- 
able service to thé State. Marriage of a Catholic with a Prot- 
estant was prohibited; to perform it was a capital offence; so 
was conversion of a Protestant to Catholicism. Religious 
hatred outraged domestic affection by enacting that if.the son 
of a Catholic turned Protestant the inheritance should at once 
vest in him, his father being reduced to a life interest; that 
the wife of a Catholic, turning Protestant, should be set free 
from her husband’s control and entitled to a settlement; that 
a Catholic could not be a guardian, so that, dying, he had to 
leave his children to the guardianship of an enemy of their 
faith.” 

In a word, by the series of enactments called the Penal 
Code the Irish Catholic was reduced to helotage, political and 
social, while measures were taken for the extinction of his reli- 
gion. ‘“‘To crush him politically he was excluded from Parlia- 
ment, from the franchise, from municipal office, from the magis- 
tracy, from the jury box, as well as from public appointments of 
all kinds, and even from the police force. To crush him socially 
he was excluded from all the higher callings but that of medicine, 
from the bench, from the bar, and from the army. To him was 
denied the armorial bearings which denoted a gentleman. To 
divorce him from the land he was forbidden to acquire a free- 
hold, or a lease beneficial beyond a certain rate; he was de- 
barred from bequeathing his estate, and his estate was broken 
up by making it heritable ‘in gavelkind,’ that is to say, equally 
divisible among all sons. Then, again, the gate of knowledge 
was closed against him. He was shut out of the university, 
forbidden to open a school, forbidden to send his children 
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abroad for education. That he might never rise against op- 
pression he was disarmed, and prohibited from keeping a horse 
of more than £5 value. He might not even be a gamekeeper 
or a watchman.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith says justly that to such a relation be- 
tween races and religions under the same government history 
can show no parallel. He quotes with approval Burke’s ar- 
raignment to the effect that the treatment of Irish Catholics 
under the Penal Code was “a complete system full of coherence 
and consistency; well digested and well composed in all its 
parts. It was a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and 
was as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and de- 
gradation of a people, and the debasement in them of human 
nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity 
of man.” 

Nor for the Irish Catholics was the cup of woe yet full. 
In England, after the triumph of the principles of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, the mercantile party mounted to power, and com- 
merce in those days was everywhere ridden by the policy of 
protectionism: carried to the pitch of prohibition. Ireland the 
English Protectionist regarded as a foreign country and a par- 
ticularly dangerous enemy to his interests. Their cattle trade 
having been killed by an act of Charles II., the Irish had taken 
to the export trade in wool and to woollen manufacturies. 
‘‘The wool grown on Irish sheepwalks was of the finest and 
was eagerly purchased by France and Spain.’’ This industry, 
also, English monopoly killed by prohibiting the exportation 
of wool to foreign countries and the importation of Irish wool- 
len goods into England. The same jealous rapacity seems suc- 
cessively to have killed or crippled the cotton industry, the glove- 
making industry, the glass industry, the brewing industry, to each 
of which Ireland successively turned; England’s greed being bent 
not only on excluding the Irish competitor from its own market, 
but on keeping the Irish market to itself. 

One field for Ireland’s manufacturing industry still remained. 
To her had been promised a free enjoyment of the linen 
trade, which even Strafford had encouraged by promoting the 
growing of flax while he discouraged the wool trade; yet even 
this promise Irish financiers could accuse England of eluding 
by tricks of the tariff. On the other hand, England needing 
more bar iron than she could produce, the importation of bar 
iron from Ireland was allowed; but the consequence was a 
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consumption of timber for smelting which denuded Ireland of 
her forests. The truth is that the position of Ireland during 
the century following the revolution of 1688 was worse even 
than that of the American Colonies, in which commercial re- 
strictions generally were loosely enforced, and which, when 
strict enforcement was attempted, rose in arms. The Colonies, 
moreover, were regarded with pride and affection. Catholic 
Ireland was regarded with contempt and hatred. 

What was the outcome‘of a system under which the Irish- 
man found the law his inveterate enemy in every field of 
thought, sentiment, and activity, religious, social, educational, 
and commercial? An economical result was that, cut off from 
manufactures and trade, the people were thrown back for sub- 
sistence wholly on the land. For the land they competed with 
the eagerness of despair, undertaking to pay for their little 
lots rents which seldom left them and their families enough 
for the bare necessities of life. 

The state of things in Ireland, after the enactment of the 
Penal Code and throughout the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, is thus depicted by Mr. Goldwin Smith: ‘‘On such a 
scene of misery as the abodes of the Irish cotters the sun has 
rarely looked down. Their homes were the most miserable 
hovels, chimneyless, filthy. Of decent clothing they were des- 
titute. Their food was the potato; sometimes they bled their 
horses and mixed the blood with sorrel. When the potato 
failed, as it often did, came famine, with disease in its train. 
Want and misery were in every face; the roads were spread 
with dead and dying; there was sometimes none to bear the 
dead to graves, and they were buried in the fields and ditches 
where they perished. | Fluxes and malignant fevers followed, 
laying whole villages waste.” 

A contemporaneous witness is quoted to the following 
effect: ‘“‘I have seen the laborer endeavoring to work at his 
spade, but fainting for want of food, and forced to omit it. I 
have seen the helpless orphan exposed on the dunghill, and 
none to take him in for fear of infection. And I have seen 
the hungry infant sucking at the breast of the already expired 
parent.” . 

Such was the condition of the mass of the Irish people 
under the government of the first of free nations and in the 
era of Newton, Addison, and Pope. The native landowners, 
had they remained on their estates, might have had some com- 
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passion on their serfs and done something to ameliorate their 
lot. Many of the landlords, however, were absentees, residence 
in Ireland, especially after agrarian war had begun, being any- 
thing but pleasant. Their place was taken by the middleman, 
through whose ruthless agency they wrung inordinate rents 
from tenants, and who frequently sub-let, sometimes even three 
or four deep, so that the cotter groaned under a hierarchy of 
extortion. ) 

“‘To the extortion of the middleman was added that, even 
more hated, of the tithe proctor. Cromwell had at least re- 
lieved Ireland from the burden of the Anglican State Church. 
That incubus had been reimposed after the Restoration, and 
the peasant was thenceforth compelled, out of the miserable 
produce of his potato field or patch of oats, besides the exor- 
bitant rent, not only to provide for his own priest, but to pay 
tithes to a clergy whose mission was to extirpate the peasants’ 
religion.” Pluralism was rife among the Irish Anglican clergy. 
In the episcopate there were a few prelates who sought to do 
well by the people, like Berkeley; but Swift could say of Irish 
Anglican bishops generally that “the government no doubt 
appointed good men, but these were always murdered on 
Hounslow Heath by highwaymen, who took their credentials, 
personated them, and were installed in their places.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, who, as a Unionist, can have no wish 
to accentuate the shadows of the picture, concedes while there 
may have been worse institutions than the State Church of 
Ireland, there was never a greater scandal. ‘‘What,’’ he asks, 
“must have been the feelings of the Irish peasant when of his 
crop of potatoes, all too scanty for him and his children, the 
tithe proctor came to claim a tenth part in the name of a 
Christian minister?” 

Coming nearer to the present day, Mr. Goldwin Smith re- 
gards as of primary importance the economic question, whether 
Ireland is able to support even her present shrunken popula- 
tion? Now the obvious answer is that Ireland half a century 
ago was able to support twice the present population. The 
skies were the same then as now. “Patriotic eloquence,” he 
writes, ‘‘ will not change her skies or render it otherwise than 
cruel to induce. her people to stay in a land in which they 
cannot earn their bread. Instances there may be of barren 
soil made, by the loving industry of the small owner, fruitful 
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and capable of supporting a large population; but the indus- 
try of the small owner, though it can improve the soil, cannot 
alter the skies.” 

It is in an evidently pessimistic mood that the author pro- 
pounds the following questions: Is Ireland generally capable 
of being turned with advantage into an arable country? Can 
wheat or grain of any kind be profitably raised there in face 
of the competition of the great grain growing countries, like 
the region now opened, and bidding fair to be greatly ex- 
panded, in the Canadian northwest? Then, again, is there 
reason to look in any other direction than farming for a speedy 
extension of Irish industries, such as would provide bread suf- 
ficient for the population? Is the water power of Ireland, 
now. that electricity has been developed, likely to do for her 
what has been done for England by coal? Is the shipping 
trade, for which until a comparativly recent period the Irish- 
man has had’ but little opportunity of showing a turn, likely 
to increase? Evidently these are questions which, as our au- 
thor says, it is for economists, not for politicians or patriotic 
orators, to decide. 

It is well knpwn that successive attempts to solve Ireland’s 
agrarian problem have been made in land purchase acts, cul- 
minating in the Land Purchase Act of 1903. To the book be- 
fore usa lucid and interesting account. of this legislation has 
been contributed in a supplementary chapter by Mr. Hugh J. 
McCann, of the Irish Bar. In Mr. McCann’s opinion, the Wynd- 
ham Land Purchase Act of 1903 may be described as a treaty 
between Irish landlords and their tenants, by which, as origi- 
nally drafted, the latter would have gotten much the worst of 
it. By the bill introduced in Parliament every advantage or 
benefit that the landlords sought or claimed was secured to 
him in terms that could not. be gainsaid, while from the tenant’s 
point of view the bill had very grave, if not fatal, defects. In 
spite of the efforts of the wisest of their leaders, the Irish ten- 
antry are rushing into bargains under the Wyndham Land 
Purchase Act that, in Mr. McCann’s judgment, may eventuate 
in dire consequences for themselves and for the country. 

The conviction is expressed that the importation of Cana- 
dian cattle, when it comes, will have a serious effect on the 
Irish produce market, and that a further decline in produce 
prices may be expected. Will the Irish tenant be then able 
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to discharge his liability to the State and have sufficient mar- 
gin for living? That is a question for the future. 

Such is the survey of Irish history as given us in this in- 
tensely interesting work by a master of condensation and style. 
On the whole, it is fair and just and does credit to the author, 

For that reason, it is all the more to be regretted that Mr. 
Smith’s intensely anti-Catholic prejudices should have greatly 
lessened the merit of an otherwise fairly just and valuable sum- 
mary of Irish history. He is wholly unjust in his every refer- 
ence to the Catholic Church and its priesthood. He makes 
history to fit in with his own views. He assumes as indisput- 
able what is controverted by historians of the highest charac- 
ter. To take only a few instances: ‘‘The Church of Ireland,” 
he writes, ‘‘seems in its origin to have been national and 
neither child nor vassal of Rome. But Rome gradually cast 
her spell, in time extended her authority over it. Its heads 
looked to her as the central support of the interests of their 
order and as their protectress against the rude encroachments 
of the native chiefs. Norman archbishops of Canterbury served 
as transmitters of the influence.” 

Of the authenticity of the Bull, that Henry II. is said to 
have obtained from Adrian 1V., authorizing him to take pos- 
session of Ireland, he has not the slightest doubt, though the 
weight of impartial historians inclines to the opinion that this 
document was a forgery. ‘‘ The Papacy,” he claims, “in this 
and other instances, used the Norman Conquest as the instru- 
ment of its own aggrandizement.” Writing of the Irish priest- 
hood, and the support it gave to O’Connell in his Repeal 
movement, he asserts that: ‘‘ The priests consecrated the meet- 
ings and the sentiments by celebrating Mass on the grounds 
where the monster meetings were held.” And he adds: “It is 
surely idle to contend that a priesthood acting thus, and hav- 
ing its centre in Rome, is only a Christian ministry, not a 
power of political disturbance.” Had O’Connell succeeded, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith does not hesitate to assure his readers that he 
would have put Ireland “‘under the ban of a reactionary 
priesthood.” 

Over and over again he raises the false cry, to-day no- 
where seriously entertained outside a limited circle of blind 
bigots and interested place holders, that ‘Home Rule means 
Rome Rule.” He reiterates that the Roman Catholic religion 
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is medieval; that the training of its ministers inevitably shuts 
out light which would be fatal to medizval beliefs; that the 
Maynooth priest comes out proof against the intellectual influ- 
ences and advancing science of his time; that he is “ the men- 
tal liegeman and the preacher of the syllabus, which anathema- 
tizes freedom of thought and claims for the Church dominion, 
not only over the soul but over the body, such as was hers 
in the Middle Ages.” 

And following Sir Horace Plunkett, despite the crushing 
disproof of the contention by Rev. Dr. O’Riordan, in his book, 
Catholicity and Progress in Ireland, Mr. Goldwin Smith holds 
that “‘in the place of industry and commerce the influence of 
the Catholic priesthood has generally been the same.” In Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s opinion it is not ‘the curse of Cromwell,” 
but the curse of a strongly and inherently reactionary priest- 
hood “that lies heavily upon Ireland.” 

What a pity to find an old man, otherwise sane and highly 
intelligent, holding such preposterous views. And yet he in- 
timates, in the last page of his book, how this same priest- 
ridden people may become a saving element in the social char- 
acter of the Unjted Kingdom. ‘“‘Ireland,” he writes, “is per- 
haps happy in having been cut off from the prodigious -devel- 
opment of luxury and dissipation which, as social writers tell 
us, has been taking place on the other side of the channel, as 
well as from the domination of the stock exchange. She may 
in this way become a saving element in the social character of 
the United Kingdom.” 

He does not venture to tell us how this can be done with 
her religious and moral ideals of life rising no higher than what 
he is pleased to style ‘“medizval superstition.” Whatever one 
may think of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s peculiar views on the sub- 
ject of the Catholic Church and the Irish priesthood, one thing 
at least is certain—that-the time has come when Ireland must 
be governed in accordance with Irish ideas. The enlightened 
opinion of the world looks to the new Liberal Government to 
set the machinery in motion which will bring contentment and 
prosperity to the people of Ireland. Hence we say the out- 
look is brighter than it has been at any time during the past 
decade. 


























THE CHURCH AND HER SAINTS. 
II. 


BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


I, 


mZPEAKING of the paper which appeared, under 
m@ the above heading, in THE ‘CATHOLIC WORLD 
for January, a prudent critic and not uncandid 
friend of the writer remarked to him: “There is 

socom 46a danger that you will create, in some minds, a 
false and pernicious impression, if you scatter broadcast the 
results of critical study contained in that book of ‘Father Dela- 
haye. He accumulates hundreds of instances of gross errors to 
be found in the Lives of the Saints, and, generally, they are 
not individual specimens, but types of a numerous class. Now, 
when the attention of some unreflecting person is fixed upon 
the aggregate; he may easily come to the conclusion that error 
is the rule, not the exception, and that consequently the entire 
collection of Lives of the Saints is untrustworthy.” The observa- 
tion is sufficiently grounded to dictate some precaution against 
the possible danger. We know how easily we may convey a 
false impression of a worthy man by recounting only his weak- 
nesses and short-comings. Caricature may be constructed from 
materials furnished by truth; and there are no more pernicious 
falsehoods than those that consist of half-truths. 

To draw from Father Delahaye’s work any universal con- 
clusion derogatory to the whole body of hagiographical ‘litera- 
ture would be an injustice to him, and an offence against logical 
reasoning. It would be on a par with the methods of some 
foreigners who, ignoring all sense of proportion, form their con- 
ception of the American people from what they have read of 
Southern lynchings, the police annals of New York and Chicago, 
gigantic financial frauds, and divorce court statistics. However 
unsparingly the critic may apply his winnowing fan, the Lives 
of the Saints whose authenticity is above suspicion will remain a 
great granary in which souls will find stored, in bountiful abun- 


dance, the wheat of the elect. As long as human nature re- 
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mains what it is, example will prove more efficacious than 
verbal precept. And while example continues to possess the 
advantage over preaching, the histories of the men and women, 
of every condition in life, who in response to the Master’s invi- 
tation have, in the Master’s footsteps, trod the stern, hard path 
with their cross upon their shoulders, will remain a fruitful 
source of noblest inspiration, efficacious incentive, and conquering 
force. When the spurious, the fictitious, the unworthy, are eli- 
minated, by the hands of critics reverent as Father Delahaye, 
the great body of Christian hagiology will have suffered scarcely 
any perceptible diminution, and no depreciation of value. 
Another possible error is to be prevented. It would be a 
great mistake to confound the saint with the story; to conclude 
that, because the latter will not, in its entirety, or in some of 
its parts, stand the light of criticism, the credit of the saint is 
in jeopardy. On this point Father Delahaye, towards the close 
of his work, issues a word of warning: “ All our work tends to 
demonstrate that the glory of the saints is too often exposed to 
be compromised by the literature relating to it, because the 
people, on the one side, or the hagiographers, on the other, 
have sung their praises, not wisely, but too well. There is no 
direct proportion between the legitimacy and popularity of the 
worship paid to a saint and the historical value of the writ- 
ings upon which the worship rests. Such and such a martyr, 
who has received scarcely any religious recognition beyond 
the narrow walls of the basilica consecrated to him, lives for 
us in authentic records of incomparable beauty ; another, whose 
tomb has attracted armies of pilgrims from all parts of the 
earth, is known to us only by stories of no better historical 
character, and much less interesting, than the Thousand and 
One Nights.” While he hesitates to go so far as to lay it down, 
as a general principle, that the authenticity of the docu- 
mentary testimony concerning the saint’s life is in inverse ratio 
to the popularity of the cult paid to his memory, Father Dela- 
haye does not fear to speak as follows: ‘It is incontestable 
that, legend having been most busy with the more popular 
saints, the task of safeguarding historic tradition has been more 
difficult in the case of the most frequented sanctuaries than any- 
where else. This is just what we observe regarding the great 
goals of pilgrimage. Except in some very special cases, we 
possess about their origin and their patron only fanciful data.’’ 
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Hence, he concludes, it is quite permissible to distrust a legend, 
and, withal, retain great confidence in the saint; though, he 
cautiously remarks, we may not go so far as invariably to ad- 
mit the saint’s existence, no matter what may be the character » 
of the legend. In fact, he cites many cases where the hagio- 
gtaphical story, while wearing the semblance of an authentic 
document, refers to a purely imaginary personage. 

Anotker caution may not be quite superfluous. Do not 
infer that because a document or a story, historically viewed, 
is deserving of little or no consideration, it ceases to have any 
ethical or spiritual value. Historical worth is one thing; re- 
ligious and moral worth, another. It must be remembered, 
too, that, as we shall see, many narratives, or compositions 
that were cast in the form of a narrative, were never meant 
by their authors to be taken as historical compositions at all. 
They were intended, merely, to be a vehicle for moral and 
spiritual lessons. In the original writer’s mind this purpose 
was entirely independent of the question whether the relations 
had, or had not, a basis in fact. And here the hagiographer 
could justify himself by the most august of examples. Our 
Lord himself conveyed much of his teaching in parables and 
fables. Who asks whether the story of the prodigal son is a 
real history of a real man of flesh and blood? 

Suppose that some German critic should make his bow 
with a volume of geographical, topographical, archeological, 
philological, psychological facts, embroidered on a ground of 
theory and conjecture, to spell out the proposition that no 
man ever went down from Jerusalem to Jericho to fall among 
robbers, and experience inhumanity from the orthodox and 
tender ministration from the heretic—would the supremely 
beautiful story, which, for two thousand years, has held up 
the ideal of Christian charity, have lost one iota of its power? 
Our biblical critics are, now, unanimous in declaring that the 
greatest lessons in the inspired writings concerning the problem 
of evil, are entirely independent of the questions whether or 
not Satan, in all actuality, one day stood among the sons of 
God, and impudently argued with the Almighty; or, whether 
there ever existed an Idumean emir, of exceptional probity, 
whose name was Job. 

If our learned professors should, to-morrow, bring con- 
vincing evidence that William Tell was a Swede, or a Dutch- 
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man, and could not hit a haystack, or that there were no 
English cherry-trees in the Old Dominion during the eigh- 
teenth century, the stories of our childhood would, nevertheless, 
remain effective means for the inculcation of patriotism and 
truthfulness. To be sure, there are people whose profound 
idolatry of veracity compels them to reprobate anything that 
might tend to foster delusion in the child mind. For them, to 
encourage a boy to hang up his Christmas stocking is down- 
right immorality. They would deliver a lecture on personality 
to a little girl caught talking to her doll; and issue an 
emended edition of Mother Hubbard, in which the old lady’s 
dog would be represented as, not dead, but sleeping. Such 
vagaries may be left to the satirists. Are they worthy of more 
serious consideration, who, when their attention is called to 
the Golden Legend, or the beauties of the Franciscan Chron- 
icles, can only ask, with a superior air of disdainful incredulity, 
Are these things true? They remind us of the Philistine who, 
before a scene of Van Dyke, or a landscape of Claude, can only 
inquire: Where did this happen? or, What is this place called? 

Any one endowed, however slenderly, with the spiritual 
sense, and superior to religious prejudice, will agree with - 
Father Delahaye, who, regarding the Golden Legend, after ob- 
serving that while reading it sometimes one cannot repress a 
smile, says: ‘‘ But the smile is kindly and sympathetic, and 
nowise disparages the tableau of the saints’ heroic acts and 
virtues. In this picture the friends of God appear to us as all 
that is greatest on earth; they are beings elevated above the 
clay and the miseries of humanity; kings and princes respect 
them, consult them, vie with the people in kissing their relics 
and imploring their intercession. They live, even here below, 
in familiar converse with God; God communicates to them, 
along with his consolations, something of his power; they 
employ it only for the benefit of men; and to them men have 
recourse, in order to be delivered from the ills of body and 
soul. The saints practice all virtues in a superhuman degree; 
mercy, forgiveness of injuries, mortification, renunciation. These 
virtues they render amiable, and commend to the imitation of 
Christians. Their life, in fact, is a concrete picture of the 
evangelic spirit; and because it puts that sublime ideal sen- 
sibly before us, legend, like poetry, may lay claim to a higher 
degree of truth than history itself.” 
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II. 


Both for those who indiscriminately assail, and for those 
who as indiscriminately defend, the authenticity of all the 
Lives of the Saints, without distinction, the interest at stake, 
behind the immediate subject of dispute, is the question of 
whether the miraculous power has continued to exist in the 
Catholic Church. But there is nothing gained or lost to either 
side by such a sifting of testimony as our author has carried on, 
The division of parties here, as Cardinal Newman has told us, is 
based on a disagreement concerning first principles; and that 
disagreement is not to be appreciably affected by the elimina- 
tion from our hagiology of everything that rests on insufficient 
evidence. 

At the same time, the piety which is satisfied to accept the 
literature just as it stands, as a record of facts nowise adul- 
terated with imaginative elements, is not to be blamed. If my 
* uncritical neighbor is fully convinced that some miraculous story 
is true which I believe to be a product of the pia credulitas of 
the Middle Ages, I should only display an ill-regulated zeal if 
I were to find fault with his simplicity. Nor is there any good 
ground for the complaints that we sometimes hear, from with 
in as well as from without, that ecclesiastical authority ought 
to revise and expurgate all our hagiological literature, and 
thereby do something towards taking away the reproach leveled 
at us, of being ignorant and superstitiously credulous. This 
contention, too, Newman has admirably answered. He reminded 
his English audience that the nation paid civil honor to many 
historical relics, without being convinced that these relics were 
genuine; the world pays civil honor to them on the probabil- 
ity; we pay religious honor to relics, if so be, on the proba- 
bility. As to the Lives of the Saints, ‘‘we think them true in 
the same sense in which Protestants think the history of Eng- 
land true. When they say that, they do not mean to say there 
are no mistakes, but no mistakes of consequence, none which 
alter the general course of: history. Nor do they mean they 
are equally sure of every part; for evidence is fuller and bet- 
ter for some things than for others. They do not stake their 
credit on the truth of Froissart or Sully, they do not pledge 
themselves for the accuracy of Doddington or Walpole, they 
do not embrace as an evangelist Hume, Sharon Turner, or 
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Macaulay.” Nor, he continues, do they commence a religious 
war against all historical and other educational books, because 
not everything in them is absolutely certain. Where, indeed, 
he concludes, miraculous and other narratives are certainly 
proved to be false, ‘‘there we shall be bound to get rid of 
them; but till that is clear, we shall be liberal enough to allow 
others to use their private judgment in their favor, as we use 
ours in their disparagement.” 

But, it may be asked, why, then, do Catholic critics busy 
themselves in the work of demolition and exposure? And why 
help to scatter abroad the fruits of their singular activity ? 
The answer is easy. Because it does not depend upon Catho- 
lic scholars to say whether such information shall, or shall not, 
be made the property of the many. Critics innumerable, learned, 
keen, relentless, are exploring every nook and cranny of the 
past. They are scrutinizing every scrap of paper, every ruin, 
every fragment of wood or stone or metal bearing an intelli- 
- gible sign, that has come down from the past, in search of the 
slightest scintilla of light on the history of Catholicism. The 
results of their labors are given to the world, and, from the 
level of the scientific magazine, percolate into every stratum of 
popular literature. These results, which are frequently incom- 
patible with the contents of our devotional and historical books, 
are becoming known, sometimes in precise detail, more fre- 
quently and more extensively, in a vague, shadowy fashion, to 
increasing numbers of our people. Often—we have quoted an 
instance from Mr. White—facts are set forth and, gratui- 
tously, alleged to be in conflict with pronouncements of the 
highest Church authority by persons unqualified to define the 
circumscriptions of tlte infallible prerogative. The Catholic 
Church, forsooth! is sponsor for every local tradition, for every 
statement in books of devotion, for all the legends that circle 
around places of pilgrimage, for every invention of a pious 
imagination that may once have attained some vogue! Here 
is reason sufficient to warrant the publication of the work of 
our own critics, and thereby to answer the calumny that Catholi- 
cism cannot face the light of modern research. 

This need becomes more imperative from the fact that some 
who would not, for worlds, willingly co-operate with the op- 
ponents of Catholicism in shaking the faith of the laity, unin- 
tentionally do play into their hands. They, as far as it is in 
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their power to do so, rashly pledge the Church’s authority for 
beliefs that are clothed with no such dignity. They declare 
that this or that claim of a relic or a place, or some belief, or 
alleged fact, has been confirmed by the Pope, or is taught by 
all theologians, and, therefore, de fide. If the consequences 
of such rashness were confined to bringing down humiliation 
on the head of some zealous controversialist, whose simple 
trust in antiquated books has delivered him into the hands of 
his foe, the evil would be bad enough. But this injudicious, 
exaggerated conservatism helps to bring down upon Catholi- 
cism itself, as St. Thomas warned his generation, the scoffs of 
the unbeliever; it sometimes does worse—it shakes the faith 
of Catholics. 

A cursory glance at the history of apologetics for the past 
century—not to go back to the initial disaster—is enough to 
remind us eloquently of the unmeasured obloquy that may be 
involved upon ecclesiastical authority by confiding too implic- 
itly in the infallibility of the inferential faculty of a mere: 
theologian or scripturist. Our scholars have become more cau- 
tious; but the old tendency still remains in quarters where 
there is no suspicion of the progress that has been made by 
historical criticism. Certainly some, and probably many, Catho- 
lics aré outside the Church to-day, who took the first step to 
unbelief when some religious guide, making his own convic- 
tions the rule of faith, insisted that some purely optional be- 
lief could not be rejected without disobedience to the supreme 
authority. In his recently published book, a notice of which 
is found in the review pages of this magazine, Bishop Hedley 
gives some excellent and timely advice on this subject. 

Finally, even if the above motives of expediency did not 
exist, there is an intrinsic reason in Father Delahaye’s work 
itself that suffices to justify any effort that may be made to 
obtain the widest circulation for its contents. The learned 
Bollandist’s labors enhance the value of the Lives of the Saints, 
by separating the genuine from the false; by authorizing us 
to distinguish the inspiring records of the wonders that the 
Holy Spirit has wrought in frail, sinful humanity, from the 
mere vaporings of the popular imagination, or the insipid in- 
ventions of some tasteless scribe. 
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ITI. 


The introductory chapter of Les Légendes Hagiographiques 
contains a clear and instructive definition of legend, and some 
cognate notions that, for the sake of precision, are to be dis- 
tinguished from it. A piece of hagiography may be history, 
or it may not. It may assume any literary form, from the 
official relation adapted to the use of the faithful to the most 
exuberant and imaginative poetry. The distinctively hagiologi- 
cal character is present when the document has a religious 
cast and aims at edification. Among the non-historical ele- 
ments of narrative are romances, stories (contes), myths, and 
legend. The legend has always some historical or topographi- 
cal basis. It refers imaginary facts to real persons; and it 
gives a real background or setting to creations of fancy. Ha- 
giographical literature is produced by two distinct agencies, 
that co-operate with each other, and are ever to be found 
when we trace any literary current to its sources. “There is 
that anonymous creator, called the people, or, putting the 
effect for the cause, the legend. It operates as a mysterious, 
collective power, dnshackled in its methods, rapid and disor- 
derly as the imagination, incessantly in travail with novelties, 
which itis incapable of fixing by writing.” Besides this pro- 
ductive force there is the writer who, one must judge, is con- 
demned to a painful task. He is obliged to follow a way that 
is traced out for him, and yet his. work must carry the stamp 
of reflection, and wear an air of durability. These two factors 
have been in operation in the Lives of the Saints, their re- 
spective contributions to the whole is to be determined by a 
study of each. ‘ 

Setting out to estimate the fecundity of the legend-pro- 
ducing instinct, Father Delahaye first draws attention to the 
various influences that conspire to modify, distort, exaggerate 
a story that depends upon oral testimony—the irrepressible 
tendency to confound inferences with facts, to supply defects 
in a story that we have heard, to omit essentia] features, and 
gratuitously to add to what has been related. These sources 
of error are multiplied a hundredfold, when successive narra- 
tors hand the story from one to the other; and confusion be- 
comes intensified when the story passes into the possession of 
the public. During the Middle Ages everybody was interested 
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in the saints, loved to hear of them, invoked them, and uncriti- 
cally accepted anything that redounded to their glory. Under 
the above influences any original story went on growing, ab- 
sorbing extraneous amplifications, and receiving fresh embel 
lishments from the pious imagination. Father Delahaye illus- 
trates copiously the workings of each of the above tendencies. 
He dwells particularly on the irrepressible impulse, common 
to all peoples, to assign to some favorite hero, or celebrity, 
marvelous traits and performances that previously belonged to 
some other personage whose name they have forgotten, or have 
never known. In this procedure, the popular mind is not em- 
barrassed by any chronological or geographical ideas. Thus, 
says Father Delahaye, we may account for many of the won- 
ders ascribed to national saints, like St. Patrick of Ireland and 
St. Martin of Tours. Similarly the people have created types 
for the persecutor, the martyr, the missionary, and the mira- 
cle-worker. Why is there such a monotonous resemblance be- 
tween so many biographies of saints? ‘‘ Because,” replies Fa- 
ther Delahaye, ‘“‘the writer, faithful echo of the popular tradi- 
tional conceptions, simply enumerates, for each individual, the 
‘qualities that the people had come to consider proper to each 
kind of saint.”” He quotes as typical, the lengthy descriptions 
of Sts, Aldegonde and Fursy, which read like systematic cata- 
logues of abstract virtues; and he adds, that a few character- 
istic facts in which these beautiful virtues were displayed would 
make a much more profound impression than does this lifeless 
schema. 

The presence of this same influence is betrayed by the fre- 
quency with which we find the same occurrence or marvel re- 
lated of several individuals; and, not unfrequently, the trait 
has previously had a career in profane history. For instance, 
not alone that patron of huntsmen, the good St. Hubert, but 
St. Eustachius, and a goodly number of other saints, saw a 
miraculous crucifix between the horns of a stag. A long list 
might be compiled of the saints who share with St. George 
the distinction of having overcome a dragon. The eagle, called 
by Solomon to watch over the body of David, has served as 
the prototype of dozens of birds that have, one way or an- 
other, protected servants of God. A romantic episode related 
in the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary had, long before, 
adorned a profane romance, and, still earlier, figured in the 
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Thousand and One Nights, and in many an Indian tale. The 
dramatic adventure of the page of St. Elizabeth of Portugal 
is, likewise, an adaptation from Indian literature. The history 
of St. Francis Xavier’s crucifix, which, when it had been lost 
in the sea, was recovered and restored to its owner by a crab, 
is, says Father Delahaye, borrowed from Japanese mythology.* 

There is, he tells us, no more trite theme in hagiology than 
that of the miraculous image which reaches its destination ina 
derelict ship or boat; nothing more ordinary than the prodigy 
of a vessel which stops, or oxen that refuse to advance, to 
designate the location of some hidden celestial treasure, or to 
assure to some church the legitimate possession of a saint’s 
relics. It was thus that St. James reached Spain, and St. Lu- 
bentius came to Dietkirchen. In the same manner the girdle 
of the Blessed Virgin arrived at Prato; and the Holy Face at 
Lucca. Such transportations of crucifixes, ‘madonnas, statues, 
are particularly numerous in Sicily; though, thinks Father Dela- 
haye, if inquiry were made, other countries might furnish equally 
abundant results. ‘“‘We should never finish,” he writes, after 
accumulating a long list of various typical examples, “if we 
were to draw up a catalogue of the commonplaces of hagiology. 
It has been already shown, by numerous examples, that some 
of them go back to a remote antiquity. A large number of 
the legendary motifs scattered through the Lives of the Saints, 
and the histories of various famous sanctuaries and miraculous 
images, are to be found in the classics.” ‘So, too, is the let- 
ter or the picture that comes down from heaven. The swarm 
of bees that settled on the cradle of St. Ambrose, and visited 
St. Isidore also, had already deposited its honey in the mouth 
of Pindar and of Plato”; the prodigy of the rock which opened 
to save Sts. Thecla and Ariadne from outrage is an echo of 
the fable of Daphne; and the story of St. Barbe recalls Danaé 
imprisoned by her father in a tower of brass. 

Passing over several other distinct groups of legendary bor- 
rowings, we may cite a few of the more interesting cases which 
Father Delahaye offers to show the predominance of the sense 
perceptions over intellect in the legend-making mind of the 
multitude: “‘in this respect the crowd does not rise above the 


*In his Life of St. Francis Xavier, however, Father Coleridge gives the story as true, on 
the authority of the Redatio, from the Processes. The Life and Letters of St. Frances Xavier, 
By Henry James Coleridge, S.J. London. 1881. Vol. I. P. 393. 
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intellectual level of the child, who, indifferent to abstractions, 
turns instinctively to everything that forcibly strikes the senses; 
all their ideas and souvenirs are indissolubly bound to things 
material and palpable.” Hence it is that great men live less 
in the minds of the people than in the rocks, the stones, and 
the buildings which the people are pleased to connect with the 
illustrious. The names of the saints are often associated with 
such monuments or remarkable points as strike the imagination of 
the crowd. At Rome it was quite natural that the Mamertime 
prison should be designated as the place in which St. Peter 
was imprisoned; that there should be no difficulty in identify- 


ing the precise spot on which Simon Magus fell; Szlex udbi 


cecidit Simon Magus. It is not astonishing that so many places 
lay claim to a close connection, in Ireland with St. Patrick, at 
Naples with St. Januarius, in Touraine with St. Martin. 

Popular imagination has been busy, not alone with natural 
stones and edifices, but also with all sorts of structures and 
works of art. Artificial monuments have been utilized, on a 
large scale, by the legend-creating faculty. Images of the 
saints, produced in one age, have provided, in the next, marvel- 
ous stories, as the widely-spread type of a martyr’s picture 
representing him with a head under his arm, gave rise to the 
notion that he had walked after he was beheaded. One particular 
instance must suffice. Inthe museum of Marseilles there exists 
an inscription that had been placed over a certain abbess, con- 
taining nothing more than the usual tombstone eulogium: She 
was a servant of God, etc. But her body had been deposited 
in an ancient sarcophagus, on which the bust of a beardless 
man had been chiselled. Time mutilated the nose of this 
sculpture. This was enough to give rise to the local legend 
that Eusebia, an abbess in a convent at Marseilles, and her 
forty companions, cut off their noses to escape the fury of the 
Saracens. ‘‘A tradition which,” wrote a learned Bollandist, “is 
confirmed by the effigy, with the nose cut off, together with an 
inscription on the tomb of the generous heroine.” 

Names badly understood have given rise to many legends 
and, in some cases, erected famous churches. The Church of 
Sts. Nereus and Achilles, on the Appian Way, formerly bore 
the name of TZitulus de Fasciola. What :did Fasciola mean? 
Learned men were and are divided and puzzled. Not so the 
people. Fasciola is another souvenir of St. Peter. A story 
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arose, which was afterwards fixed in writing, that, on this spot, 
St. Peter, while he was suffering from having had his leg hurt 
by his iron fetters, dropped one of his bandages. ‘“ Here in- 
deed,” reflects Father Delahaye, “is the maivete of the people, 
‘that imagines a great man could not drop his kerchief without 
the exact spot being immediately marked, and retained in mem- 
ory, in order that the fact might be celebrated by a monument.” 
Sounds, again, have made the fortune of several saints, thanks 
to the popular propensity of finding some significance in a 
name. For instance, St. Claire is widely invoked in France to 
cure maladies of the eyes; for, does not her name (claire= 
clear) signify good eyesight? Likewise Germany and France 
have their saints, who live up to their names by curing, respec- 
tively, sore eyes, deafness, and boils. There is a long list of 
such plays upon words, not all of which are creations of the 
populace. ‘‘ There is one,” says Father Delahaye, ‘‘ of relatively 
recent date, which has obtained a surprising and regrettable 
success. St. Expedit, thanks to his name, has become the 
patron of business that demands to be expedited.” 

We cannot, for want of space, adduce examples of all the 
other groups of! instances offered by Father Delahaye to illus- 
trate how the predominance of the senses over the intellect in 
the crowd breeds in it an insatiable thirst for the marvelous. 
“The thought of the invisible government of the universe by 
Divine Providence is not enough for it; the inner workings of 
grace present nothing tangible to it; and to make any impres- 
sion on its mind the mysterious communications of the soul 
with God must be translated into palpable results. The super- 
natural does not count with it, until confounded with the 
marvelous. In consequence, how does the wonderful overflow 
in popular legend! Visions, prophecies, miracles are an in- 
dispensable part in the life of a saint’—and our author pro- 
ceeds to fill some pages with interesting examples, showing how 
the story of the saint must be saturated with the miraculous. 
‘He is announced before his birth, and his cradle is surrounded 
with visible signs of heaven’s protection. Angels watch over his 
steps; nature obeys him; the most savage animals recognize 
his power. In danger he can count upon the forces of heaven, 
Nay, God seems to lend himself to the caprices of his friends, 
and multiply prodigies without any apparent reason.” 

The popular imagination, in its thirst for the miraculous, 
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and anxious to outdo marvelous stories by others still more 
wonderful, has run to the extravagant and the bizarre. For 
instance, the miraculous arrival of relics on an abandoned ves- 
sel becomes flat, and is replaced by accounts of floating sar- 
cophagi. St. Fursy has spoken before his birth, so St. Isaac 
speaks three times in the one day; and the prodigy scarcely 
surpasses that of St. Rumwold, who lived only three days after 
birth, yet pronounced, in a fashion to be understood of all, 
his profession of faith, and a long exhortation addressed to 
his relatives. 

It is not astonishing, then, that every saint is ornamented 
with all the virtues; and that, at a period when merit was 
greatly enhanced if united with illustrious birth, the multitude 
did not hesitate to rank its saint among the aristocracy. But 
even noble birth was less valued than the honor of having 
some connection with those who belonged to the company of 
the Lord. Hence arose, says Father Delahaye, in France 
these legends which have conferred on some dioceses the 
honor of having been founded, or otherwise favored, by some 
apostolic personage. ‘‘The legends which referred to Christ 
or to St. Peter, the mission of the first bishops of the great 
dioceses, were not, we can understand, inspired solely by a 
disinterested love of the saint. The passion for noble origins 
which would trace the Romans, and afterwards the Franks, 
back to the heroes of the J/iad, discovered this new way of 
gratifying itself, and, the movement once started, the churches 
vied with each other in pretending to the honor of apostolic 
foundation.” - 

Thus far Father Delahaye has been following the activities 
of the creative faculty of the crowd, or the people. Usually 
he has, nevertheless, had recourse to written records, that 
testify to the existence of the popular traditions, But he re- 
minds us that he has consulted only those that are merely the 
echo of the popular voice. Afterwards he investigates the 
methods of the hagiographers, to estimate the extent of their 
contribution to the sum-total. 











HIRED WEDDING GARMENTS. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


e=-sPOVE rules the court, the camp, the grove; or so 
| says a minstrel whose harp notes, less grand 
i: perhaps than those of Tara, have yet a pretty, 
i} old-fashioned melody of their own. And, pos- 
sibly, this wide-reaching sovereignty may have 
helped sweeten the atmosphere of No. 91 Ridge Street for the 
fastidious Norman Keith—pacing the filthy pavements for as 
short a space either way as would permit him to turn. Some 
wariness even then was necessary to avoid stepping on vari- 
ous mud-encrusted children who wandered between the door- 
steps of M. Schneider, “ Ladies’ Tailor,” and the gutter; or 
being jostled by sallow women passing with shawls over their 
heads, or unclean, foreign-looking men in long beards and 
coats and shabby, tall hats. 

He had beent waiting now nearly an hour for the re-appear- 
ance of his wife—upstairs with M. Schneider; and had been 
frustrated in an attempt to seclude himself from embarrassing 
public attention in a lower room, found out to be full to reek- 
ing of Polish and Hungarian workmen, the steam from ironing 
woolen, and the racket of sewing machines. With the pave- 
ment his only alternative, the average man can understand the 
gloomy disgust with which he surveyed the variegated, dingy 
beddings hung out on fire escapes; the malodorous hand- 
carts, around which cgllected noisy, chaffering groups; the piles 
of refuse; the dirty shop-windows, with signs in unfamiliar 
Hebrew characters. 

‘* Ah, dere! Mister Dude!” said a grimy urchin, purposely 
running against him; and strong words rose to his lips. But 
just then a tall young lady, brown-eyed and rosy-cheeked, 
came quickly down the steps. She smiled, and he straightway 
brightened; for they had been married but a few months, and 
it was an undemonstrative belief of his that the sun, moon, 
and stars shone in her smiles. 

“Here, take my arm. We must force a way through this 
mob. What a beastly place! Even to hang on to the plat- 
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form of a Grand Street car will be bliss after this. For heaven’s 
sake, Isabel, is there no dressmaker uptown, that you come to 
this man in such a quarter? How did you ever hear of 
him?” 

“Oh, it was Mrs. Hatton found him from something she 
saw in the paper; and lost her way the first time; but has 
all her dresses made there now. My dear, his price is absurdly 
low, and such a beautiful fit.” 

“It would give me a beautiful fit, I know, to attend his 
proceedings again. As it is a tailor, however, you will all find 
his gowns ‘better-fashioned, more quaint, more pleasing, more 
commendable’ than some industrious woman’s work. What a 
crowd in that little den when we went up—and a surly brute 
he looks.” 

“He zs a little rough,” Isabel admitted; ‘‘twists and twirls 
you about like a dummy, when he is measuring.” 

“He does!”’—lightning gathering. 

“IT wish you would not scowl like that. With glasses it 
makes you resemble Emin Bey; and you know, dearest—like 
Ben Bolt’s sweet Alice—I tremble with fear at your frown.” 

Her laughing coquetry did not wholly dissipate the cloud, 

““Oh, see here,” she said, pressing his arm a little closer, 
“is it not. delightfully ridiculous?” In a small shop window, 
near Grand Street, was an inscription: ‘‘ Wedding Outfits to 
Hire.” A draggled white satin gown hung side by side with 
a rusty dress coat; and on a cushion in front lay a pair of 
soiled white slippers, and a crushed and tawdry orange flower 
wreath. 

““*To Hire’!” Isabel repeated, with her pretty low laugh. 
‘‘Imagine Airing one’s wedding suit, and returning it next 
day.” 

“It zs droll,” he assented, peering at the things, and for- 
getting his irritation. 

Just then their car came along, and they made a little rush 
for it and succeeded in getting on. But, by ill-chance, she 
was squeezed into a corner in a decidedly rough-looking crowd 
of passengers; and he, near the door, could see but the top 
of her little toque, and stood next a man whose breath was 
violently suggestive of the cup which cheers and also inebri- 


ates. 
So his grievance had a chance to reassert itself; and 
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when, at the end of a lengthy ride, they were walking the 
short distance to their apartment, he said, a trifle peremp- 
torily: ‘‘ Now, Isabel, I hope this is the last trip to that den. 
I cannot spare another afternoon to go with you, and of 
course you cannot go without escort. But, as you have been 
there twice to be measured, he can send you home the gown 
now, and if he doesn’t—you are not quite a Flora McFlimsy.” 

“How do you know that?” saucily. “ Supposing that my 
“wedding outfit was hired,’ and I am trying to accumulate a 
few gowns, gradually.” 

“Try to accumulate a few ideas, instead,” he replied, with 
impertinence. And having, with latch-key, let themselves in- 
side the friendly shelter of their door, he stooped to kiss her 
by way of stimulus. 

It was high time they should hasten to dress and dine, as 
it was their evening for receiving a few friends, men who 
came to them every Thursday, a select detachment from Nor- 
min Keith’s bachelor club, ‘‘ The Night-blooming Cereus.” 

The rules of the club forced him to resign, on marriage. 
“But I don’t mean to give you all up,” he declared, “ and 
Adams, you and Clay, and some of the others, must come to 
my rooms once a week.” 

“IT don’t know,” demurred Adams, a journalist, who thought 
women a bore and a check to rational conversation; and whose 
attraction at the “Cereus,” besides its choice spirits in both 
senses, was that they had no “ Ladies’ Day.” 

‘*How would Mrs. Keith like the noise of all of us talking 
at once, and spoiling her wedding presents with tobacco 
smoke ?” 

“Mrs. Keith,” placidly, “does not smoke herself, but can 
endure it in others; and she me to talk and to listen, and I 
want her to hear you, so come.’ 

And the very first Thursday, when the name of their little 
party was under discussion, Isabel suggested that it was at 
least the handle of a club. ‘“ Why not,” said she, ‘‘call our- 
selves ‘The Chafing Dish Club’ ?—figuratively—we need not 
rub each other the wrong way, but I can make it appropriate 
otherwise, if you will all help me to cook; for our horny- 
handed slavey retires early; and I have invested in a delight - 
ful chafing dish, and a little book with fifty recipes. for it.” 

“It has—I suppose it has—the best one for a Welsh rare- 
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bit ?”. asked Adams with interest, drawing nearer. ‘Do you 
mix yours with a little ale?” 

“Qh, with ale, certainly,” said Isabel; and they plunged 
into a culinary discussion ; from which moment his heart clove 
to her. And now, a gay little supper, with many cooks who 
did not spoil the broth, was an understood ending to informal 
talks and occasional music. The journalist having been to a 
“first night,” did not make his appearance on this occasion 
until the alcohol lamp was already lighted. 

“I sniffed the omelette from afar, and said ‘Ha, ha!’” 
he declared, entering; ‘‘it is ‘aux fines herbes’ and has a sus- 
picion of ham in it. But why should we work so conscien- 
tiously through the ‘Fifty Recipes,’ Mrs. Keith? That last 
kidney stew ‘au Madére’ was just perfection.” 

‘We must not repeat ourselves,” Isabel pronounced, inex- 
orably, ‘‘ until we have tried each of the ‘ Fifty’ in turn.” 

She had tied an apron over her gray and silver, and tucked 
up her sleeves daintily. 

“Oh, come, come!” cried Clay, with impatience, ‘‘ ‘the 
play’s the thing!’ Restrain your greediness for awhile, Adams, 
and tell us about it.” 

“Fairly good; some effective situations; Miss Dean does 
very well; but a trite plot, which always vexes me. Young 
couple passionately attached; some trifle light as air—cool- 
ness—suspicion—estrangement—outsider’s meddling—and a gen- 
eral wrongheadedness and careful avoidance of saying or doing 
the obvious thing, which makes you long to shake them all. 
True to life, perhaps—I’m a bachelor, myself—but seems im- 
possible—with sanity.” 

‘*You count too assuredly,” said Clay, ‘‘on an invariable 
mens sana in corpore. sano; and don’t allow for indisposition, 
mood, circumstances, and the thousand and one gusts which 
whip humanity about.” 

“I do,” said Adams obstinately; ‘but I call it all wrong- 
headedness. If I have the wit—or, what it takes—to acquire 
a treasure, 1 might have the sense to keep it. Murchison, you 
lazy animal, stop sketching Mrs. Keith as ‘la belle chocola- 
tiére!’ and get up and hand the cups around.” 

The boyish-looking artist laughed and blushed. His admi- 
ration of Mrs. Keith’s poses was an open secret. 

‘‘ Speaking of marriage,” said her husband—‘ take care, Isa- 
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bel, that’s hot—Mrs. Keith and I saw something odd to-day.” 
He described the “Wedding Outfit” window. ‘“ Suggestive 
idea, is it not? A humble couple returning the festal garb— 
donned for a day only—and going back to patched and dingy 
attire. Speaking broadly, and as in unregenerate bachelor 
days, I think the analogy might be pursued.” 

‘Just so,”’ said Adams, “a wedding outfit consists surely 
of other matters than ‘ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and 
things.” A man can hardly remodel himself, though it would 
be a good job sometimes; but he generally has a reserve fund 
of strength and gentleness and humility, which he would do 
well to bring out for permanent use then. Among other un- 
considered things are faith, hope, and charity; and the great- 
est of these is charity. What are you smiling at, Mrs. Keith?” 

“Was I smiling? You have not mentioned a woman’s out- 
fit, Mr. Adams.” 

“Well, the things which most worthily charmed him should 
be her lasting property, and zo¢ hired for the occasion. Beauty 
may fade; but grace and brightness and sweetness need not; 
not even such homely gifts as good sense and good temper.” 

“Did you writé ‘How to be Happy though Married,’ Ad- 
ams?” Clay asked languidly. 

‘** Good sense and good temper,’” echoed Norman Keith; 
“yes, those are excellent gifts for both, and, if I should add a 
qualification, it would be good fellowship. What sage was it 
said to choose as mate the man or woman who as friend would 
be an unending pleasure? How can the wedding of a pretty toy 
or mere housewife compare with the pure delight of harmony 
in tastes, and bright, responsive good-comradeship ?” 

His wife, under scxeen of the chocolate-pot, gave him a 
swift, lovely smile—which Adams divined. 

“Lucky dog!” he thought, but said aloud: “I shall begin 
fitting myself at once—with unselfishness—for a wedding which 
might possibly take place in a better world, only there is no 
marrying there. Which means—good-night, Mrs. Keith, since 
it is one o'clock.” 

Isabel would hardly have asked her husband in any case 
to give up a third whole afternoon from his work, impatiently 
to tramp Ridge Street at M. Schneider’s pleasure. Though all 
with them had been smooth sailing over a summer sea, she 
had an instinct that that way breakers lay. For Norman seri- 
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ously disapproved of her penetrating strange and noisome re- 
gions in pursuit of a bargain; or because other women did; 
and her own dignity told her that he was right. 

M. Schneider, unknown as yet to fame, was autocratic as 
M. Worth, and brusque to rudeness. “They come to me,” he 
said, shrugging his shoulders, in allusion to aristocratic fair 
ones who thronged his close little fitting-room, and cajoled 
him for an early day. 

“You will come to-morrow,” he would say curtly, to one. 
‘*T cannot fit you until next week; very well, Madame, in half. 
an-hour the waist will be ready to try; eh, yOu have been 
waiting five hours already and no lunch? Well, there is a 
restaurant on the street.” And sometimes the cloth would be 
mislaid and the customer’s call wasted. This happened to Isa- 
bel, the afternoon succeeding the “ Chafing Dish” night; when 
she disgustfully picked her way, alone, through’ the quarter to 
his house. 

“It is somewhere,” he said indifferently, after an hour’s 
search by an assistant. ‘‘ To-morrow is our Sabbath. You will 
not come Sunday. We may find it before Monday. You can 
come then in the afternoon”; and while he spoke he fitted a 
young lady’s cloth jacket. 

“The collar is too tight,” the patient complained. 

“‘Not at all,” he said, pushing aside the forewoman, and 
forcibly bringing the ends of the collar together. 

“Oh, oh!” cried the girl. ‘‘I am suffocating!” 

Isabel flushed, too, noting his slight smile; but on the 
pavement she forgot her indignation on finding how late it 
was. She missed a car, and it took the next one all of an 
hour to carry her uptown; and by that time the stars were 
twinkling away merrily overhead. 

“Norman will be anxious,” she thought, and felt a twinge 
of conscience when she saw his figure waiting at their corner. 

“Lovely evening,” she remarked with sweet serenity. 

‘‘Isn’t it a little late?” ignoring her compliment to the 
weather. ‘Would it not be better to finish your shopping 
earlier?” 

“Tt might,” then, disliking the misleading implication, “ but 
I was not shopping, I was at M. Schneider’s.” 

“Isabel! alone and so late! When I particularly asked you 
not to go there again!” 
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“But, dearest, I do not particularly ask you not to go any- 
where; I trust your judgment, as you might mine.” 

This, indeed, had been the basis of their intercourse; and 
the thought gave him pause. But impulse was too strong, and 
he answered hotly: ‘ You know perfectly well that the same 
rule does not apply in all matters to a man and a woman. 
It is very: unsafe for a lady to be wandering at all hours, in 
those strange streets. As a minor consideration, I will add 
that I consider it extremely bad form in my wife.” 

“Will you believe,” she said softly, “that even before I 
married you, I occasionally met people who were good form?” 
and ran lightly past him through the doorway. 

The subject was not again mentioned until next morning, 
when leaving for the office, he said quietly: ‘Isabel, let M. 
Schneider send home the gown or not as he chooses. I will 
give you another. But do not go to Ridge Street any more.” 

As late as Monday noon she wavered, and then woman- 
like made up her mind in an instant. ‘“‘ What! throw away a 
gown—and that handsome broadcloth—or have it ill-fitting! 
It would be sheer folly. I will go early and be home before 
Norman comes.” | 

But in these matters, woman proposes, and M. Schneider 
disposes. He had found the cloth, but was not ready to try 
it on immediately; and then there were several slight altera- 
tions to be made,” for which, with a shrug, ‘‘he would not be 
responsible, unless Madame would wait.” 

And Madame waited with a visible impatience, which made 
her a target for the curious eyes of other attendant clients; 
and the upshot was that she was later than the last time, and 
found no one expecting her on their corner. “He is vexed,” 
and her heart fluttered a little perhaps. 

In the meanwhile Norman Keith had reached home to find, 
as usual, their pretty rooms cheery with lamp and fire-light; 
and the trim Mary Ann, in cap and apron, to wait on him. 
But “the event of the evening,” as he sometimes called her, 
who came with clear eyes and welcoming smile to greet him, 
was missing, and he presently grew restless. 

‘* Sure,” said the observant: Mary Ann, “the mistress will 
be in soon. She said she was going way down below Grand 
Street, but would be back before. you.” 

He did not answer; but a slight hardness settled about his 
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mouth. He went down the front steps again, reflecting bit- 
terly: “‘My wishes, evidently, have small weight.” 

He walked round the block, and one er two cars passed 
without her; and then he saw her alighting from another. It 
was a boyish thought to come to a lawyer of eight years 
standing, but he had nursed his wrath until it was quite warm; 
and he suddenly turned up the collar of his coat, pulled the 
soft hat he had picked up over his eyes, and stationed him- 
self just round the corner, where the Metropolitan gas-light 
was a mere mockery. ‘“ ‘My lady comes at last,’”’ he muttered, 
in ironic quotation, “‘timid and stepping fast.’” 

She was now abreast of him and, with a feigned swagger, 
he lurched out, brushed roughly against her, jerked from her 
hand the pocket-book which, feminine-wise, she carried-so, and 
disappeared. 

“Oh!” she cried; but the street was dark, the robber was 
out of sight, the houses closed to appeal. ‘If Norman knew.” 
The thought gave her wings. ‘‘Let it go, I must never tell 
him.” It was he who let her in, panting like a frightened bird. 

“It is a pity to have to hurry so,” he said coldly, relenting 
a little at sight of her pallor. She essayed to laugh, passing on. 

Beyond a touch of ceremony in manner he noticed no 
further her late arrival. ‘‘ Now that is very nice in him,’’ she 
reflected, with warm gratitude. ‘‘He must never know about 
the highwayman; but I will let Schneider send home the dress 
without final trial on Thursday.” 

So these ripples would now have smoothed themselves; but 
that the pair were to dine out on Wednesday night, and it 
was Norman Keith’s habit to shave himself. While he wore 
the lather and the intent look accompanying that operation, 
his wife, in wrapper, came softly into the dressing-room. 

“Did you find that other collar button for me, dear?” he 
asked indistinctly, “this one won’t do.” She remembered, 
with dismay, that the other had been for alteration in the 
lost pocket-book. 

“Oh, I can’t find it, that one must do; Norman ”—lightly 
and mistakenly, for he was again absorbed—“ it would be a 
good time for me to stay out late again when you are shaving, 
for you would never know.” 

‘‘There is zo good time for you to stay out late.” Then, 
perhaps, a slight scratch; for he said with almost stern de- 
cision: ‘‘It must not happen again.” 
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**Must not!” flushing. “Is it the Czar, or only a Grand 
Duke?” 

“Tt is just your husband ’’—coolly, and it might have been 
effectively, but for the fact that he turned and presented a 
face with one cheek clear, the other white with lather. 

She burst into a little laugh: ‘‘ You will be more majestic 
when you have finished.” 

It was his turn to flush, but he completed his toilet silently; 
and only went into their room in time to find her, moss-rose 
like, in pale green draperies. He held something in his hand 
and said quietly: “I have been more successful than you in 
finding the button; and this is yours, I think.” 

‘My pocket-book!” completely bewildered. ‘‘ How—when 
—why—I lost it—it was stolen—oh!”—a ray of comprehen- 
sion coming—‘ Was it you? Can it be possible? to frighten 
me in such a way! I did not know it was in you to be 
so ungenerous—so ungentlemanly—so unmanly.” 

“Stop, stop!” commandingly, “ Chi va piano va sano. You 
have so disregarded my protests, that I thought a lesson might 
be useful to show you the possibilities.” 

“They were urldreamed- of, certainly, in your case ; and I owe 
you a thousand thanks for the lesson which cost mea racking 
headache for a day or two.” She swept him a little mocking 
courtesy. Her eyes shone, and a crimson spot burned on 
either cheek. ‘ But we had better postpone this discussion in- 
definitely; or our friends may think ill-breeding another of 
our pleasant little ways.’”’ She drew the white fur wrap about 
her shoulders and went out. The distance was short, and 
neither spoke in the carriage; nor coming home. But when, 
in smoking-coat, he was about to light his cigar at home, and 
met her passing into the dressing-room, he touched her hand 
on the door-knob. ‘Shall we not say good-night?” 

“I wish it were good-bye,” she said with bitterness. 

He instantly withdrew his fingers. ‘ Your wishes are always 
mine. Moreover, I anticipate them.” 

She was apparently asleep when he rose in the morning; 
and Mary Ann gave him later a pencilled card: “I shall not be 
down to breakfast. Pray excuse me.” On which he wrote and 
returned: ‘With pleasure!” then went about the day’s busi- 
ness with an accompanying heaviness and disquiet which asserted 
themselves whenever he had a moment to think. 

On her part, having carefully made all household arrange- 
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ments, she went out after lunch and left a note for him: “ As 
you might be annoyed,” he read in the evening, ‘‘at my late 
return from Schneider’s, where I am going, I shall dine at 
mother’s, and my brother will bring me home. You will find 
all in order for the ‘ Chafing Dish,’ and Mary Ann will wait.’ 

“It is Thursday night, confound it!” grimly; then sent a 
district messenger. with the reply: ‘Do not hurry yourself. 
We will no doubt keep up our bachelors’ conviviality until late.” 

It was the first “Chafing Dish”’ meeting without her, and 
Adams asked discontentedly: ‘“‘Why Mrs. Prescott could not 
have her daughter any other evening but Thursday”; and 
Murchison was frankly disappointed. Indeed the evening, with 
this difference, might have been a failure, but for the host un- 
obtrusively exerting all powers of entertainment, conversational 
and otherwise. 

“T have had some exceptional Chateau Yquem sent me,’’ 
he said, “‘which you fellows shall try. With our one divinity 
absent, I must see that the nectar, at least, is of good quality.” 

And even as he drew the bottles from sideboard recesses, 
and the others laughed at a story of Clay’s, he was thinking: 
“She is, perhaps, singing now. She looks so sweet when she 
sings. And then old Torrance will come in and Egbert with 
their violins; and she will play the accompaniment and turn 
her head to smile at them when the harmony charms her.’’ 
Then a surge of anger went through him, remembering the de- 
fiant: ‘‘I am going to Schneider’s.” 

The men who came in last were full of description of scenes 
witnessed during an exciting hour or two about dark on Broad- 
way. ‘‘ Western steers, they were,” said one, “and just blind 
crazy with being pent up in the cars, and then let loose. The 
drovers could do nothing when they got away from them; and 
the police little more. To see that crowd flying here and there, 
and-not knowing where was safety; and the animals charging 
among them, and now and then selecting some special fugitive 
to pursue; and then hear the cries and bellowing and smash- 
ing of doors and windows, or any obstruction in their way, was 
very like a nightmare. I hear that three or four persons were 
killed and several hurt. But the most serious misadventure I 
saw, was a languid lady suddenly come to life running and 
calling her coachman, who whipped up his horses and fled, 
leaving her to her fate.” 

“‘1’ll wager you were behind a door yourself,” said Murchison. 
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“IT was,” avowed Adams, “I have no skill with the lasso. 
And when I become cowboy, I will go West. There is some- 
thing almost immoral in desiring to have the delights of the 
plains and the city all in one.” 

“Isabel,” thought her husband grimly, ‘‘did well to dine 
with her mother; otherwise she would have had another fright 
coming home, and not of my contrivance.” 

His guests left at midnight, but he lingered over a cigar. 
He had thought he heard her come in quietly an hour ago; 
and his resentment, still hot, prompted him to delay their 
meeting. 

“She might better have stayed all night,” he muttered, as 
he finally went. But the opened door disclosed an empty room. 
“Not come yet! Egbert was to bring her.” 

He lit another cigar, but when one o’clock sounded could 
no longer smoke. “I certainly will not compromise my atti- 
tude by going for her”; and straightway put on greatcoat and 
hat and ‘started for Mrs. Prescott’s. 

The house was dark, as though all had ‘retired. On the 
steps he paused: ‘She is safe in bed, and will smile coldly to 
learn that I was disquieted”; then rang the bell. 

Egbert, who, more or less unconventionally draped, opened 
the door after some delay, stared at him: ‘“‘ What’s wrong? 
Is Isabel sick? Shall I call mother?” 

“Isn’t she here?” 

“Certainly not. Was only in for an hour or so this after- 
noon. Stop, give me a minute and I’ll be with you. Now, 
then,”—as they stood together in the. street—‘‘tell me about 
it.” For answer Keith drew her little note from his pocket, 
and handed it to her brother. 

“She would have spent the evening nowhere else,’’ com- 
mented the latter briefly,” for mother said she decided to re- 
turn on account of the ‘Chafing Dish,’ and left word for me 
to come and bring my violin; but I was engaged. Let us see 
it was early then—she may have gone down. Broadway first.” 
Their eyes met—the same thouglit stabbing them: the tor- 
mented, angry steers; there had been casualties—some fatal. 

*‘Now,” pursued Egbert, with tonic quietness, ‘‘there’s a 
stable near here; we can get a cab.” 

“Drive to Ridge Street first,” ordered Keith. When this, 
after some trouble, had been accomplished, a peevish voice from 
a window replied that no customer had stayed late. ‘It is a 
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feast-day with .us to-morrow, we closed long befoie the first 
star.” ‘Hospitals next,” said Keith; speaking with difficulty. 
There were patients in several from that afternoon’s accidents; 
but no one answering the description given. The two men 
drove on through the night in almost silence, sharing a mu- 
tual dread. 

“Don’t look so white,” said Egbert, when they came out 
from the last casualty ward. ‘‘ We will find her, never fear.” 

‘* See here,” said Keith, unheeding, ‘‘ before we go to police 
headquarters, you get in and drive to the St. Louis’ Infirmary. 
They take women there. Leave me here and call back for me.” 

Egbert obeyed at once, guessing that Keith had some new 
thought. Her husband had suddenly remembered that it was 
Isabel’s custom, of an afternoon coming uptown, to stop for a 
few moments at a church near here always open in the day 
time. The sexton lived next door. 

‘** She is so tall and fair,” he thought, “the man might re- 
member seeing her."” He knocked him up; and he proved to 
be an old fellow garrulous and amiable. He was interested at 
once. 

‘“‘A very tall young lady, with light brown hair? Did she 
have on a little green hat, with a wing? Yes? Why he did 
notice her, for she brushed against him in the vestibule, and 
said: ‘excuse me.’ She came in time for Benediction, but he 
did not see her again. Locked in! Impossible, sir. Never did 
such a thing in my life. But to satisfy you—dear, dear, I 
don’t blame you—at such an hour!” 

He fumbled about for the keys and a box of matches. A 
side door swung open, and a gas jet in the vestibule was lighted. 
Another in the church faintly discovered the light arched ceil- 
ing and the pillars; a picture here and there; the dim sanctu- 
ary lamp in front of the far altar. Their low voices sounded 
hollow in this unpeopled vastness. 

“There is no one here, you see,” said the sexton; and just 
then a figure stirred in a pew; and Keith saw Isabel, and gave 
a great sob of relief. 

She came to him shivering slightly; but with a brave attempt 
at‘a smile. ‘‘Do not mind,” she said, at the sexton’s conster- 
nation, “it was a little cold, but I have slept, I think, once or 
twice. It was my own fault, not noticing when the church was 
closed. I did not expect to get out before it was opened 
again for first Mass.” 
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She would not trust herself to meet her husband’s eyes; 
nor could he speak in the few moments before they reached 
the carriage and Egbert. The latter’s amazement was veiled 
under his usual serene practicality. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” said he. “I am glad your ab- 
straction was devotional. But, Isabel, there is a time for prayer, 
and a time for dinner. Well, good-morning, for it is four 
o’clock. Try something hot before you go to bed.” 

She trembled more violently as her husband helped her up 
the steps; and inside the hall her strength failed utterly. He 
lifted her in his arms, carried her along the passage to their 
room, and laid her on a lounge, gently removing her hat and 
gloves. A glass of wine stilled the chattering of her teeth; 
and then she broke into heavy sobs, her hands pressed to her 
face. 

“‘My poor child,” he said gently. 

“Tt was early,” she whispered brokenly, “‘when I came from 
Ridge Street—where I only went to be hateful to you—as I 
had already been. Then I was so unhappy, I could not stay 
at mother’s—and then the cattle loose in Broadway—I saw one 
gore a horse, I ran down 19th Street to the church and went 
in, and was afraid to come out until all was quiet. And pray- 
ing in a dark corner—to be better—did not notice anything 
until I found myself locked in the church. But there was the 
sanctuary lamp; and I wouldn’t have minded, but thinking of 
you—Norman—Norman!” His arms were around her. “ Dear- 
est, have you begun to believe my wedding outfit hired ?— 
when such little—little matters could make trouble between 
us!” 

‘“‘No more than my own, sweetheart. Where were the lov- 
ing patience and manly consideration I counted on in myself? 
Hired, surely, for they had vanished at the first touch. But 
do not talk any more now. You are worn out with this day 
and night.” 

“Yes, one thing more,’ 


she whispered with tremulous lips. 


“TI thought—in the church—that I would, after this, acquire 
some qualities that might endure.” 

“My sweet soul,” he answered, drawing her nearer with a 
very tender laugh, ‘“‘ while you acquire them—think of me, as 
one not past praying for, at least.” 











Current Events. 


- While things in Russia are a long 
Russia. way from being settled, and are 
still in a state bordering on an- 
archy, suppressed for the time being by ruthless repression, yet 
a step in the right direction has been taken, and hopes of 
improvement may be entertained. The ground for these hopes 
rests upon the fact that Count Witte has not been supplanted, 
either by a dictator on the one hand, or by the revolutionists 
on the other. We do not mean to say that Count Witte is 
the one man who is able to save Russia, although there are 
some who think he is, or that all (perhaps not any) of his 
measures are defensible; but, after all, there must be some 
kind of a government, and bad as is that of the Tsar it is 
better than the rule of the mob, especially of a mob of such 
a kind as years of oppression have formed in Russia. One 
other thing contributes to make the situation hopeful, and that 
is that the Tsar still adheres to his grant of a Constitution, 
and that he, therefore, recognizes his autocracy as a thing of 
the past. However imperfect and undeveloped this Constitu- 
tion may be, however untrustworthy it may be in its foundation, 
yet we must now accustom ourselves to look upon the Russian 
government as constitutional... Although the methods to main- 
tain order which have been adopted may be abhorrent, yet, in 
the presence of a revolution, these methods may have been a 
dire necessity. : 
The fidelity of the army as a whole, however much waver- 
ing there may have been on the part of a few regiments, has 
enabled the government to suppress the revolt of the Moscow 
revolutionists. Some 15,coo were killed and wounded and the 
destruction of property was enormous, even churches not hav- 
ing been spared. The battle raged for a whole week, and 
when the insurgents surrendered it was with the declared purpose 
of renewing the struggle in the near future. A remarkable 
feature was-the large number of young men, almost boys, who 
were found among the slain, while the last of the bands to 
surrender was commanded by a girl of eighteen. Many wo- 
men, as a matter of fact, took an active part in the struggle. 
It would be tiresome to give a list of the places at which 
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disturbances of various kinds have been taking place. No part 
of the Empire has been without them, and it is believed that 
only a part of the truth has been revealed. A French engi- 
neer, who recently traveled from Baku to St. Petersburg, de- 
scribed the whole of the south of Russia as being in-open 
revolt; while the people dwelling in the central provinces 
were starving. It was with the greatest difficulty that he made 
his way through the country, the railway service being thor- 
oughly disorganized. In Transcaucasia the inhabitants of a 
district named Guria decided, nearly a year ago, to have noth- 
ing more to do with the government. They ignored the offi- 
cials, established popular courts, and took the administration 
of justice into their own hands. A general sent to re-establish 
the Russian power found that of the people so well established 
and so well managed that, after reporting to the government, 
the Gurians have been left, for the time being at all — to 
manage their own affairs. 

Very different is the state of things in the Baltic provinces. 
These are too near the capital to be left alone, and in fact 
the way in which the insurgents have acted has rendered it 
impossible so toi do. For this revolt has gone farther than 
mere passive resistance. It has taken the active form of the 
murder of landlords and the desecration of churches. A repub- 
lic has been declared, contracts between landlords and peasants 
have been made null and void, and properties and forests have 
been seized. The number of armed men in revolt is not less 
than 60,000; and so widespread and strong is the movement that 
it is expected that the campaign to suppress it will last the 
whole of the winter. The Letts, who have risen in this way, 
are the backbone of the population of these provinces, and are 
a very independent and determined people. They have had to 
suffer from the efforts at Russification, which have been so 
widely and so vigorously adopted in recent years. The own- 
ers of the soil are Germans, and these they hate even more 
than they despise the Russian government. The success of the 
Finns emboldened them to make these efforts on their own be- 
half. The Finns themselves, of all the many different nation- 
alities of which the Russian Empire consists, have good rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on the success of their efforts 
to recover their traditional rights. These having been restored, 
the Diet met a few weeks ago. This Diet is, according to mod- 
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ern ideas, a very old-fashioned assembly, or rather group of 
assemblies, for it consists of four distinct houses represent- 
ing four distinct Estates—the Nobles, the Clergy, the Bur- 
gesses, and the Peasants. The Finns are now all in favor of a 
reform of this system, even the nobles and the clergy are will- 
ing to renounce their hereditary and class privileges. The 
majority of the Finns wish to go farther than has been gone 
by any—except a very few—of the States who have organized 
themselves according to modern notions. They propose to 
have only one legislative Body and to do without a second 
Chamber. And it is by universal suffrage that it is proposed 
to elect the members of this reformed Diet. The exiles of 
recent years have returned, most of the Russian officials have 
gone home, and if the Tsar is faithful to his word, whatever 
may be the fate of the rest of the Russian Empire, the future 
promises for Finland an era of peaceful development. 

Poland has not fared so well, nor are its future prospects so 
bright. In fact, martial law has been again proclaimed. This, 
however, was rather in view of the strikes than of the political 
movement, and was accepted without complaint by the con- 
servative element in the population. Not. that political move- 
ments are non-existent, but the revolutionary party is re- 
strained -by the better and the saner members of the com- 
munity who, under the guidance of the Pope, seek to gain 
legitimate ends by legitimate means. It is to the coming Duma 
that the Poles look for a more satisfactory settlement of their 
many just grievances. 

The renewed railway, telegraph, and post-office strikes have 
proved failures, and the government is engaged in repression 
of a kind characteristic of the pre-constitutional days—in fact, 
it is hard to find anything constitutional in the present pro- 
ceedings. But as Count Witte remains Premier, and has de- 
clared that he will not be the instrument of reaction, hope 
may still be entertained that the days of despotism are past. 
And this hope is strengthened by the fact that the Tsar 
has ordered that the elections for the Duma shall be immedi- 
ately proceeded with, and has promulgated a new electoral 
law which, although its character is almost grotesque, when 
judged by our standard, is not a step backwards but forwards. 
Notwithstanding its imperfections, the main body of the people 
seem willing to accept it, having become apprehensive that the 
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proceedings of the revolutionaries are not only a danger in 
themselves, but likely to lead to a greater danger. These 
proceedings have been condemned by Father Gapon, the organ- 
izer of the demonstration of January 22, who now confesses 
that he did not foresee the abyss towards which that demon- 
stration would lead the people. Violence, strikes, and all forms 
of incitement should now, he says, be abandoned. The people 
are not yet ripe for all that is now being claimed; the methods 
recently adopted will only precipitate reaction. Count Witte 
will have to give place to Count Ignatieff. 

Substantial progress has certainly been made. Little more 
than a year ago the whole idea of representative government 
was peremptorily thrust aside by the Tsar, the Reformers were 
branded by him as persons who were anxious to throw public 
and State life into confusion and who were working for Rus- 
sia’s enemies. Last March, however, the Tsar, while declaring 
his intention of preserving the immutability of the fundamental 
laws of the Empire, promised the convocation of a legislative 
assembly. In August that promise was fulfilled. The powers 
accorded to it, however, were so limited that it failed alto- 
gether to satisfy; the demands of the people, and on the 3oth 
of October what may be cailed a Constitution was granted, by 
which freedom of speech, of person, of conscience, and of asso- 
ciation were made the right of every Russian; the franchise 
of the Duma was extended, and to it was given an absolute 
veto over all laws and certain powers of supervision over the 
administration. Although the events of the recent weeks have 
obscured the prospect, yet it must be remembered that liberty 
cannot exist without order, and we have reason to hope that 
Count Witte, in maigtaining order, will not forget the defense 
of the newly-won liberties. 


There have been no public speeches 

Germany. of the German Emperor to re- 

cord. Ataprivate gathering, how- 

ever, he is reported to have said: “ People are wrong to say 
that there is a war party around me. Such a party does not 
exist. Even if it did exist, it would be of no importance, for 
I alone am called upon to take a decision. I do not want 
war, because I consider war as contrary to my duty towards 
God and towards my people. I was vexed by certain offen- 
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sive proceedings of M. Delcassé, but I do full justice to the 
tact and firmness of M. Rouvier. I will do nothing to create 
difficulties, and I have given Count Tattenbach the most con- 
ciliatory instructions.” These utterances, if authentic, contain 
much to relieve the anxiety widely felt with reference to the 
relations between Germany and France. Yet they indicate— 
what must always be a never-ceasing cause of unrest—the de- 
termination of the Emperor himself to rule—“‘I alone am 
called upon to take a decision.” When the Tsar has (to some 
extent, at all events) abdicated his autocratic power, and when 
that of the Sultan is too weak to be called power, the Emperor 
William is the one ruler—for we need not mention the Prince 
of Monaco—who acts on his own sole responsibility. This, as 
long as it lasts, cannot fail to be a cause of anxiety. 

But, although the Emperor has been more silent than 
usual, his Chanceller and his opponents have at considerable 
length, and on various occasions, defended and attacked the 
policy of the past few months. While Prince Bilow declared 
that Germany’s action in the Morocco question was of a de- 
fensive and not of an aggressive nature, it being impossible 
that Germany should consent that her rights should be dis- 
posed of by an Anglo-French Convention, Herr Bebel (the 
spokesman of some three millions of electors) condemned both 
the manner and the object of that intervention. The Emper- 
or’s visit to Tangier he declared to be a provocation to France 
and to England, and that it had resulted in the bringing of 
those two countries more closely together than before. As to 
the relations between Germany and England, the Prince de- 
clared that the Empire had to reckon with a profound aversion 
of public feeling in that country. This is an exaggeration ; 
the proceedings of the Emperor during recent years do not 
meet, indeed, with unqualified admiration, but there is no Eng- 
lishman of any weight of character or influence, who is willing 


to attack Germany, or who wishes for war, and there are 


many Englishmen entirely opposed to war. The latter have 
shown this opposition by holding meetings as an expression 
of good will and of the desire for peace. Certain Germans 
have responded by holding similar meetings. But when the 
German Emperor declares that it is for him alone to decide, 
no great confidence can be felt as to what the outcome may 
be. Especially as the Emperor numbers among his subjects 
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persons so inordinately greedy as Count Reventlow, whose 
claim is that Germany ought to be the master of the whole 
coast of Morocco, and all the ports on the Atlantic. Austria, 
the Count desiderates, should become a Confederated State, 
governed by a German prince. Bohemia is to be taken on 
the way to Trieste and the Trentino, both of which are to be 
seized. Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland must, he declared, 
revert to Germany. Nor does the Count limit to Europe 
these aspirations of aggrandisement, which he holds in com- 
mon with his fellow Pan-Germans. In America—Brazil, in 
Asiatic Turkey—Mesopotamia are looked upon with longing 
eyes. A better representative, we hope, of the nation as a 
whole, Prince d’Arenberg, while ranking the Count and the 
Pan-Germans in general among the ezaltés to be found in 
every nation, indicated that Germany could not get on with- 
out coaling stations and points d’apput, and that, while she 
had no intentions of taking anything from any other nation, 
of what remained to be conquered and organized she asked 
for her share. The Emperor in taking his decision for peace 
or for war, however much his own it may be, has of course to 
consider how ha will be supported by the nation; for he can- 
not hope to succeed unless the war is entered upon heartily 
by his people, as has been proved by the result of the recent 
war between Russia and Japan. And while, as is seen from 
the utterances of Count Reventlow, just referred to, he can 
find supporters for even the most foolish of enterprises, yet 
there is reason to believe the great majority of the German 
people entertain no such ideas, especially as any war which 
would interfere with the sea-borne trade of Germany would 
speedily result in the starvation of her people. 


The Conference upon the affairs 
Germany, France, and Morocco. of Morocco has at last commenced 

its sittings. Upon its outcome-de- 
pends the peace of Europe; and what that outcome will be 
depends chiefly upon the German Emperor. That he chafes 
under the loss of the European hegemony is well known, and 
that he will take any means likely to regain it no one doubts. 
The alliance of Russia and France held him in check, but the 
defeat of Russia in the Far East gave him last summer, as he 
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thought, an opportunity to vindicate his claim; the entente 
cordiale’ between England and France, however, proved too 
strong, and the subsequent peace made between Russia and 
Japan, contributing as it did to the strengthening of France’s 
ally, seemed to render it expedient not to press his claims too 
peremptorily. But the anarchy which has ensued in Russia, 
the change of government in England, perhaps even the meet- 
ings. which have been held there to manifest a friendly feeling 
towards Germany, have, it is to be feared, led to a resumption 
of the attempt to humiliate France. At all events, on the eve 
of the Conference the subsidized Press of Germany, which, as 
is well known, writes as it is ordered from above, has renewed 
its campaign against France, endeavoring to irritate the French 
and to make the position difficult. 

On the other hand, the way in which the controllers of the 
destiny of France have conducted the negotiations hitherto has 
won for them the sympathy of the rest of Europe. A mistake, 
indeed, was made in sacrificing M. Delcassé out of the desire 
for peace; for this concession only led to further demands. 
The Yellow Book, just published by the French Government, 
which contains a complete record of the negotiations, together 
with despatches and other documents, makes clear the concilia- 
tory spirit in which these negotiations were conducted from 
the beginning, and also the firmer spirit which now animates 
the government. It shows that the German contention that the 
Anglo-French Agreement had not been communicated to the 
German Government is untrue, and that the German Ambassa- 
dor in Paris expressed complete satisfaction with the provi- 
sions of that Agreement. In fact, The Yellow Book, by docu- 
mentary evidence, makes it clear that the quarrel with France 
about Morocco was only an afterthought, and taken up for 
other reasons. However, it is expected that the German Gov- 
ernment will publish a White Book, which will give to the 
world its'version. Until that appears, students of current events 
will, of course, suspend their judgment. 

The interests of France in Morocco are real and genuine. 
The French possessions, bordering as they do upon the domains 
of the Sultan, suffer from the lawlessness which has for many 
years reigned there. Morocco has been for a long time the scene 
of constant warfare between its semi-independent tribes. The 
Sultan is unable himself to check the incursions of these tribes 
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- jnto Algeria... The, Yellow Book shows that »France has for 


many years had reasons abundantly sufficient to intervene for 
the preservation of her own interests, and that, so far from 
taking advantage of these opportunities, she has scrupulously 
refrained, even when asked by the Sultan, On the other hand, 
Germany’s interests are of the smallest, so small, indeed, were 
they in 1880 as to be non-existent. When the Madrid Con. 
ference was held, Prince Bismarck specially instructed his dele- 
gate to that Conference that, ‘‘as Germany had no interests in 
Morocco,” he was to be guided in his attitude by that of his 
French colleague. Things may have changed a little since, but. 
not to a great extent; for Prince Radolin, the German Am- 
bassador in Paris, declared the Anglo-French. Agreement quite 
natural and perfectly reasonable. The only other Power that 
has substantial objects to gain is Spain. Parts of the Moorish 
territory already belong to her, and the close proximity of the 
whole country makes the question of its possessor a matter of 
vital importance. Spain, however, has made an agreement with 
France; and the recent Spanish Cabinet was understood to be 
on the French side. A change, however, has taken place, and. 
a new Cabinet has come into office. Whether this will involve 
a change in policy with reference to Morocco, is not known 
with absolute assurance. England will give a whole-hearted 
support to France. Italy is placed in a delicate position, being 
at once a member of the Triple Alliance, and at the same 
time animated with the most friendly spirit to France. Her 
own interests in the question are very small. Those of the 
rest of the Powers are still less. The United States also has. 
its representatives at this Conference, as it had in that at 
Madrid in 1880. What this means for the United States we must. 
leave the students of its policy to decide. Morocco is one of 
the darkest of the many dark spots upon the face of the earth. 
Whatever may be the real purposes of the Powers who are 
entering upon this Conference, however selfish they may be 
and doubtless are, it must be the desire and the prayer of all 
lovers of their fellow-men that the results may, directly or in- 
directly, lead to the amelioration of the lot of its wretched 
inhabitants, and put an end to the barbarities which they have 
hitherto had to endure. 
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The chief preoccupation of the peo- 
France. ple of France has been their rela- 
tions with Germany. As we have 
said, a much firmer attitude has been taken, inasmuch as the 
making of concessions only whetted the appetite of the German 
Emperor. This firmer attitude was shown by the Chamber of 
Deputies refusing to prolong the debate after the statement 
made by M. Rouvier on the subject of French policy in Mo- 
rocco. Such a discussion would have tended to weaken the 
hands of the government. Last summer fear and pusillanimity 
dominated both the country and the Chamber. There were then 
not a few advocates of a rapprochement between the two coun- 
tries. The conduct of the German Emperor has changed all 
that, and has made the vast majority of the French people 
realize the danger of the situation. The interval has been used 
in strengthening the defences and in bringing the army up to 
the right standard. Sir Charles Dilke, a lifelong student of 
political and military affairs, after a sojourn in France for the 
‘purpose of investigating the question, declares that the French 
army is equal in strength to that of Germany, perhaps is even 
a little the stronger of the two. This and the justice of their 
cause have given greater confidence to the French. 

Every good movement suffers from the folly of some of its 
advocates. What purpose in the economy of nature hawks and 
serpents and other pests may serve it is hard to say. It is 
easier, however, to see that fanatics serve the purpose of call- 
ing attention to subjects which sensible people—who are often 
too easy-going—would neglect. A fanatic, however, unfortu- 
nately often brings discredit upon a good cause. The putting of 
an end to war and its manifold horrors is a cause which cannot 
but commend itself to all, and the progress of arbitration for 
the settlement of disputes between nations is one of the most re- 
markable of modern achievements. There has, however, appeared 
upon the scene in France a group of Anti-Militarists who, not 
content with advocating arbitration and attempting to bring 
home to the mind the evils of war, incited soldiers to revolt and 
even to shoot their officers should they attempt to lead them 
into battle, even for the defence of their homes. These men 
were brought before the Courts and sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. 

The determination of M. Loubet to retire into private life 
could not be shaken, and a new President, M. Falliéres, has 
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been elected. Any distinction possessed by the new President 
is rather negative than positive—he has kept: himself free from 
scandals, notably that of Panama. Of the former President’s 
action during his.term there is much worthy of praise; and if 
in some points blame must be given, it is well to remember 
that the position of the President closely resembles that of the 
King ot England, who reigns but does not govern All ini- 
tiative is left to the Cabinet and to the Parliament. The 
President’s duty is to ratify their resolutions. When those 
resolutions are wrong, of course he ought not to ratify them; 
but who expects so much virtue in public men in our times? 

Church and State have been separated since the Ist of 
January; this does not mean that the Church has been freed 
from the control of the State. On the contrary, this control 
is being exercised in the most insulting and even sacrilegious 
manner. For the sake of making the inventory of church 
property prescribed by the law, officials have claimed the right 
to open the doors of the tabernacles. Whether the law shall 
be resisted or accepted and made the best of is a question still 
undecided. Great differences upon this point exist among the 
Bishops. A plenary meeting is to be held in Paris to discuss the 
question. What form resistance would take—whether it would 
go to the length of giving up all the churches and starting 
afresh—seems hard to decide; the latter course seems a very 
difficult one; and whether it would be successful seems doubtful. 

In vindication of his own and Leo XIII.’s conduct of the 
negotiations with the French governments, the Pope has caused 
a White Book to be published entitled: Zhe Separation of the 
Church and State in Franee. This book gives a complete his- 
tory, verified by documentary evidence, of the conflict. It 
clearly shows that the responsibility for the separation rests 
with the latest French Cabinets, that they deliberately acted 
with the object of bringing about this separation. The people 
of France have never been directly and expressly consulted. 
It has been accomplished by politicians for their own ends 
and on their own initiative. Still less is the Holy See respon- 
sible. By conciliation and concession. the Popes did all that 
was in their power in order to avert the separation. From 
the documents published in this book it is also made clear 
that the aim of the men who have effected this separation was 
not merely to weaken the Church, but to remove from France 
every vestige of Christianity. 
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In Hungary the long: protracted 
Austria. struggle is still continued, and there 
is little reason to hope for a 
speedy break of the deadlock. The King will make no con- 
cession on the point at issue—the words of command; and the 
Coalition will not take office unless this concession is made. 
A further prorogation of Parliament has taken place, in the 
hopes that some means for a return to the ordinary and ille- 
gitimate régime may be found. Meanwhile the taxes are being 
withheld and the officers appointed by the present holders of 
power resisted. The spirit in which the Hungarian resistance 
is being made is shown by an incident which took place lately 
at Debreczin, the most Magyar of Hungarian cities. The King, 
on the advice of his present ministry, appointed a high sheriff 
for the county of which DVebreczin is the chief town. The 
leading citizens—not the roughs or hooligans—armed them- 
selves with sticks and stones and rotten eggs, and went to the 
railway station to meet him. On his arriva] he was dragged 
from the train, stoned and beaten, placed in a hearse, con- 
veyed through the streets of the town, the crowd singing the 
Kossuth Hymn. After suffering many other indignities, and 
having been seriously injured, he was forced to sign his resig- 
nation and then despatched under cavalry escort to the railway 
station to be taken back by the night train to Budapest. This 
is an extreme instance of what is taking place throughout 
Hungary, and seems to indicate a determination to secure a 
complete separation from Austria. 


The reconstruction of the Ministry 

Italy. of Signor Fortis involved the res- 

ignation of Signor Tittoni. This 

was regretted on many grounds, for, as Foreign Minister, he 

had proved himself capable of steering the ship of state safely 

in the midst of somewhat dangerous waters. The new Foreign 

Minister is a Sicilian—the Marquis di San Giuliano. He has 

not held office before, but is reputed to be a man with distinct 

views of his own on foreign policy, formed both by study and 

travel, and his appointment is looked upon with some anxiety 

at Vienna. Austrian attempts to Germanize Trent, to Slavon- 

ize Trieste, and to expand along the coast of Dalmatia may 
not, it is feared, meet with his approval. 
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Rew Books. 


At length the good name of Maria 

MRS. FITZHERBERT AND Fitzherbert is completely vindi- 
GEORGE IV. cated; * and the world is the richer 

By Wilkins. for possessing the full story of her 

loyalty to conscience, her devotion 

to an unworthy husband through a long series of trials, in 
which the strongest pressure was put upon her, alternately, to 
sacrifice the one or the other, and she could escape only at 
the price of her own peace. Shortly before her death, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert caused to be deposited in a London bank a pack- 
age of documents, in the care of trustees, with no very spe- 
cific conditions as to when they should be opened. It was 
known that these papers contained everything necessary to 
clear up whatever obscurity remained concerning her relations 
with George IV. As she was connected with almost all the 
aristocratic Catholic families of England, they were always de- 
sirous that the documents should be made public. But every 
request for permission to open the package was refused. The 
documents were ‘lately transferred to Windsor Castle. Mr. 
Wilkins, who had already obtained from members of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s family a number of papers, for the purpose of - 
writing her biography, received permission from King Edward 
to inspect the package and publish such of its contents as 
should place the marriage beyond dispute. These proved to 
be the marriage certificate, signed by a Protestant clergyman 
and two of her relatives; and a will of George, dawn by him- 
self in 1787, when he thought himself at the point of death. 

Few productions of the imagination can vie, in romantic 
interest, with this real history, circling round a secret mar- 
riage, whose existence was a political problem of first impor- 
tance at a period of intense political conflict, complicated by 
religious animosity. 

Mary Anne Smythe, belonging to the “great cousinhood 
of Roman Catholic families in England”—Arundells, Stour- 
tons, Staffords, Stonors, Jerninghams, Cliffords, Welds, Blounts, 
Fitzherberts, etc.—was a young and surpassingly lovely wo- 
man, a widow for the second time, the reigning beauty of Lon- 

' Mrs, Fitsherbert and George IV. By W. H. Wilkins, M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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don society, when, in 1785, destiny threw her across the path 
of George, Prince of Wales, who had just come of age. He 
was brilliant, handsome, generous, warm-hearted, endowed with 
every quality to charm a woman’s heart. He was, too, un- 
truthful, given to gambling and drink; and his reputation was 
already tarnished with more than one affair of gallantry. He 
fell in love with Mrs. Fitzherbert at first sight, and pursued 
her with impetuous assiduity. 

Though her heart was touched, she endeavored to avoid 
him. Of high principles and irreproachable character, she told 
him it was marriage or nothing, and that marriage was out of 
the question. The Act of Settlement decreed that for any 
member of the reigning family to marry a Catholic was to for- 
feit his claim to the succession; and the Royal Marriages Act 
made illegal any marriage of the royal family that should be 
contracted without the Sovereign’s permission. The formidable 
penalties of premunire were incurred by the parties contract- 
ing such a marriage, as well as by the witnesses and officiating 
clergymen. 

George was reckless of consequences. To overcome Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s reluctance he employed a ruse, that he had found 
efficacious to enlist female sympathy. He fell dangerously ill 
—or pretended to do so. Four noblemen waited on Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, to tell her that the Prince of Wales was in a desper- 
ate condition, and nothing could save him but her presence 
at Carlton House. At last she consented to go, but only in 
company with a lady of exalted rank—the famous Duchess 
of Devonshire. They went through a sort of mock marriage, 
when George declared that if she would not marry him he 
would take his life. She left immediately; and perceiving that 
the whole scheme was a conspiracy against her honor, on the 
part of the four “gentlemen,” she fled from danger by quit- 
ting England. On her return the Prince renewed his addresses, 
till, at length, with the approval of her guardian and relatives, 
she consented to marry him. The certificate, written by the 
Prince himself and duly authenticated, is published by Mr. 
Wilkins. 

The Parliamentary conflict between Whig and Tory, the 
King’s party and the Prince’s party, was then raging. Ru- 
mors that the Prince had married a papist were damaging the 
latter, and Fox denied the report in the House; and, it was 
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believed, did so with George’s approval. This whole question 
is treated at length by Mr. Wilkins, who rather excuses Fox’s 
share in the transaction. He relates with a graphic pen the 
events of the next few years, during which Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was surrounded everywhere by the Prince with the deference 
due to a wife, and, though bitterly antagonized by the King 
and Queen, was treated as George’s wife by her friends, and 
with great distinction by all the Prince’s party and by his 
royal brothers. 

In 1787 came the King’s insanity and the debate on the 
Regency, when the question of the marriage was again raised 
and canvassed with great bitterness; then, for the second 
time, “‘was Mrs. Fitzherbert’s marriage publicly denied in Par- 
liament, and on this occasion by men like Grey and Sheridan, 
who, if they did not know the full facts of the case, knew for 
certain that a ceremony of marriage had taken place.” Be- 
tween 1789 and 1791 discord reigned in the royal family; the 
King and Queen persecuted their eldest son and had quarrels 
with the others. Mrs. Fitzherbert exercised no small influence 
for peace, and at the same time did much to restrain her hus- 
band from his wild courses, and his profligate associates. She 
received some relhctant recognition from the Court. Things 
passed in much the same way up till 1795, when the Prince 
fell under the influence of Lady Jersey, and at the same time 
found himself deeply in debt and losing his popularity. 

We must refer the reader to Mr. Wilkins’ captivating pages 
for an account of how these three factors brought about, in 
1794, the first separation between Mrs. Fitzherbert and the 
Prince, who, to satisfy his father, and thereby get his debts 
paid, in 1795, married Caroline of Brunswick, whom he after- 
wards treated more basely, if possible, than he did Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. He separated from her in 1796, and immediately sent 
overtures to Mrs. Fitzherbert to renew her marital relations 
with him. She turned adeaf ear. But again the Prince’s long 
persistence, and her own heart, brought her back to him; not, 
however, before she had consulted the Pope, who, in a special 
Brief, directed her to return to her husband. 

In 1800 Mrs. Fitzherbert was formally and openly recon- 
ciled to the Prince, and the union lasted for several years, that 
were, on the whole, years of happiness and honor for her. 
She did not reside under the same roof with het husband— 
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nor had she ever done so. But they were constantly together, 
especially at the Prince’s favorite residence—Brighton. She 
was the centre of fashion there, and,in a less degree, in Lon- 
don. Society paid her full respect. Her husband’s brothers 
were devoted to her, and, ever kind, gentle, and unselfish, she 
became known as the peace-maker of the royal family. Kind- 
ly, honest, foolish Caroline respected her. ‘‘The Princess of 
Wales,” wrote Lady Bury, “speaks highly of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
She always says: ‘That’s the Prince’s true wife. She is an ex- 
cellent woman; it’s a great pity he ever broke with her.’” 

The events which gradually led to the final separation, that 
took place about the time that George obtained the Regency— 
the Seymour Case, the appearance on the scene of the ultra- 
Protestant, the Marchioness of Hertford, the growing selfish- 
ness, dissoluteness, and vanity of George—throw Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s character into strong relief. 

The separation came in 1811, when George, deprived for- 
ever of her influence, started with increased speed, under the 
guidance of Lady Hertford, down the path of sensuality. The 
Marchioness of Conyngham succeeded Hertford, the Sover- 
eignty followed the Regency; and, without ever again meeting 
the wife of his heart, George at last went down, despised, un- 
loved, to. his unhonored grave. Says Mr. Wilkins: ‘ Even 
when their relations were most strained, he had silently ren- 
dered -her the homage which vice, often unwillingly, pays to 
virtue. Though passion was long dead, he still retained for 
her feelings of respect. He knew her to be a good woman, 
and in his heart of hearts he regarded her as his wife.” 

In the will that he made in 1787 he left all his property 
to her—‘‘to Maria Fitzherbert, my wife, the wife of my heart 
and soul—still such she is in the eyes of heaven, was, is, and 
ever will be such in mine.’’ ‘1 desire,” the document runs, 
‘‘that I may be buried with as little pomp as possible, and 
that the picture of my beloved wife, my Maria Fitzherbert, 
may be interred with me, suspended round my neck by a rib- 
bon, as I used to wear it when I lived, and placed right upon 
my heart.” 

The picture here referred to was given to him by her. 
She had had two tiny miniatures painted, one of herself and 
one of him, and placed in two lockets. She kept the Prince’s 
picture, and both vowed that they would wear them always in 
memory of their love. 
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When she knew that George was near death, in 1830, she 
wrote to him asking for some last message. But the letter 
came too late; he was dying, and, though moved by tthe letter, 
he could not answer. The next king, William IV., a warm 
friend of Mrs. Fitzherbert, ordered that many of the jewels 
and other trinkets that she had given to the late King should 
be returned to ‘her. She sought in vain among them for the 
miniature. Then she caused inquiries to be made. She learned 
that those about the King when he died knew that he had worn 
the miniature to the last, and that they believed it was buried 
with him. Later she had positive assurance from the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘‘When he was on his deathbed George IV. gave 
the Duke strict injunctions to see that nothing should be re- 
moved from his body after death, and that he should be buried 
in the nightclothes in which he lay. The Duke promised 
that his Majesty’s wishes should be obeyed, and the King 
seemed much happier for this assurance. Left alone with the 
body, which was then lying in an open coffin, the Duke no- 
ticed that something was suspended from his neck by a much- 
worn black ribbon. He was seized with an uncontrollable de- 
sire to see what tit was; so, coming nearer, he drew aside the 
collar of the shirt; and, lo! upon the dead man’s breast was 
the tiny locket containing the miniature of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
The Duke reverently drew aside the nightshirt over the jewel 
again, so that none might see it. The King was buried with 
the miniature next his heart.” 

Did Mrs. Fitzherbert find in the knowledge of her husband’s 
fidelity to the poor memento of a love long dead any com- 
pensation for the years of cold neglect? Only a woman may 
answer this. After learning of this incident, however, we can 
never again read with quite the old zest and hearty concur- 
rence, the pages which express Byron’s fierce scorn, or Thack- 
eray’s contempt of George IV. We are, rather, prompted to 
strive, if possible, to enter into the charitable spirit evinced 
towards him by the present biographer of the woman ‘‘ whom 
he wedded in his youth, wronged in his mature years, and 
neglected in his old age”: ‘“ His conduct,” says Mr. Wilkins, 
“‘to her may be palliated, but it can never be justified; yet 
even here much of it was due to inherent defects in his char- 
acter, which was unstable as water. It is easy for those who 
live far removed by time and circumstances trom his difficulties 
and temptations to condemn him. We at least will not add 
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to that condemnation, but remember only that there must have 
been good in him, or a good woman would not have loved 
him.” 

Concerning the heroine herself we have the estimate of 
Greville, who was wont to deal out eulogy with a sparing 
hand: “She was not a clever woman, but of a very noble 
spirit, disinterested, generous, honest, and affectionate, greatly 
beloved by her friends and relations, popular in the world, 
and treated with uniform distinction and respect by the royal 
family.” 

Was there any issue from the marriage of George IV. and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert? “Neither by her first or second mar- 
riage, nor by her third marriage with George, Prince of Wales, 
had Mrs. Fitzherbert any children,” is the answer of Mr. Wil- 
kins. No document of the famous packet either supports or 
denies this conclusion. The arguments advanced in favor of 
the claims of the American Ord family are ably set forth in 
an article in the Month, for January, 1905, from the pen of 
Father Thurston, S.J., who supports the opposite opinion. 


The triumph, within Catholicism, 

THE DOGMA OF THE RE- of Newman’s principle of develop- 
DEMPTION. ment, and the present form of the 

By Abbe Riviere. rationalistic attack upon Chris- 

tian faith, have combined to en- 

force the truth that dogma must henceforth be carefully studied 
and vigorously defended from the historic point of view. Our 
opponents, in the words of one of them, no longer attack us; 
they explain us; and they claim that they explain us away. 
It is useless to attempt to meet Harnack and Sabatier and 
Ritsch] with metaphysical reasoning and deductive syllogism. 
They have shifted the conflict to the field of history; and on 
the field of history they must be encountered and overthrown. 
The history of each dogma trom its origin must be traced 
through the centuries; and while growth, development, and 
unessential modifications are acknowledged, they will be shown, 
not merely to be nowise incompatible with identity, but even 
‘ to’ be the characteristics by which the divine truth manifests its 
vigor and vitality. The fine work of the Abbé Riviére* is a 
valuable contribution to the library of historic theology which 


*Le Dogme de la Redemption. Essai d'Etude Historique, Par l'Abbé I. Riviére, Doc- 
teur en Theologie. Paris: Lecoffre, 
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Ehrhard, Battifol, and others have begun. It is a profound and: 
extensive study, from the historical standpoint, of the dogma 
of Redemption, from its origin in the New Testament down 
to its formulation in Scholastic times. After an explicit state- 
ment of the Catholic doctrine, and an outline of the various 
rationalistic systems which are trained against it, M. Riviére 
analyses the New Testament data to show the conception of 
the dogma as it existed in the mind of the primitive Church, 
He then proceeds to trace its development, first among the 
Greek Fathers, and, next, among the Latins. Thence he fol- 
lows it up through the intermediary channels of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries, till we reach the medieval crisis 
and the orthodox reaction of the days of Abelard, St. Bernard, 
and Hugo of St. Victor, followed by the theological elaboration 
that took place chiefly through the labors of Peter the Lombard, 
Alexander Hales, and St. Thomas. The various juridical 
theories, and metaphorical formulations of the Fathers are 
analyzed and criticised in order to separate the essential from 
the ephemeral dress in which men, laboring under the limita- 
tions of thought and language which their age imposed on 
them, have clothed it. The entire study is a victorious demon- 
stration that, from the beginning, the central idea which con- 
stitutes the mystery of the Redemption has endured as a funda- 
mental article of Catholic faith, The book is a monument of 
patristic and theological erudition; it is characterized by that 
perfection of logical method and clearness of language which 
we are accustomed to look for in works emanating from a 
French pen, and which we seldom find, in an equally high 
degree elsewhere. Doubtless a complete solution of the great 
problem which M. Riyiére has undertaken is not to be arrived 
at in a single essay, nor by one individual, but will be the out- 
come of many efforts of scholars whose works will, respective- 
ly, supplement one another. Meanwhile M. Riviére deserves 
our gratitude for having provided an effective answer to the 
thesis of Harnack, Ritschl, and Sabatier on the great dogma of 
the Redemption. 


The Psalmist’s exclamation, God 

LIVES OF TWO SAINTS. is wonderful in his saints, receives 
fresh emphasis from the fact that, 

side by side with the great founder of the Redemptorist Or- 
der, St. Alphonsus, illustrious for his eighty years of heroic vir- 
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tue, and for learning that has ranked him among the doctors, 
the Church has raised to equal honor a simple lay brother of 
the same order, whose career was consummated within the 
brief span of twenty-nine years. St. Gerard Majella was among 
those canonized in 1904. This short popular life of the saint * 
is ‘written with the very practical purpose of impressing on the 
reader’s mind that, during his life, St. Gerard was the instru- 
ment of bringing to many souls who had been living in sacri- 
lege, owing to bad confessions, the grace of repentance, and 
that, since his death, the same grace has been vouchsafed to 
many sinners who have invoked his aid. The preacher who 
has to speak of the necessity of a good confession will find 
this little volume a powerful ally. 

Like all the other numbers of M. Joly’s excellent series of 
Les Saints, M..Suau’s St. Francis Borgia is an example ot 
hagiology written with due regard to the demands of critical 
history. He gives us the man as well as the saint. The secu- 
lar life of the Duke of Gandia, and the influence which he 
wielded in the social and political world, are finely related; and 
helps to the understanding of the immense benefit that accrued 
from his reception to the struggling society of St. Ignatius, 
then beset by powerful adverse influences. In a short chap- 
ter, or section, M. Suau very happily analyzes the spirit of the 
saint, characterized by cheerfulness, and a human tenderness 
which, without committing any rapine on the sacrifice that he 
had laid on the altar, prompted him to take a lively practical 
interest in. the welfare of his numerous descendants. What a 
field for the imagination is opened by M. Suau’s observation 
that, had Francis remained in the world, he might have been 
appointed governor of the Low Countries instead of the Duke 
of Alva! But, born to better things, he became a tower of 
strength to the Church and the Society of St. Ignatius: 
““Aprés Saint Ignace, il n’est personne a qui elle soit plus 
redevable qu’a lui. Et dans 1l’Eglise Catholique, Borgia fut 
un des exemples les plus remarquants de renouvellement des 
Ames aprés Ja Renaissance, exemple d’autant plus saisissant, 
que son nom rappelait les plus grandes hontes de l’4ge précé- 
dent.” 

* Life, Virtues, and Miracles of St. Gerard Majella, Redemptorist Lay Brother. By the 


Very Rev. J. Magnier, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B, Herder. Les Saints: St. Francois de Borgia. 
Par Pierre Suau. Paris: V. Lecoffre. 
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One who knew intimately the late 
HUMILITY OF HEART. Cardinal Vaughan has said of him: 
Translated by Card. Vaughan. “ A more truly humble man I have 
seldom, if ever, come across. It 
was the humility of a child, it was so sweet and simple, so strong 
and saint-like; may I not even venture to say Christ-like.” 
To appreciate the full significance of this statement—which is 
but representative of the universal verdict recorded by those 
who had opportunity to judge what kind of man the late Arch- 
bishop of Westminster was—we must remember how many 
endowments, native and acquired, he possessed that, naturally 
considered, would have spoiled the humility of a weaker man— 
illustrious lineage, personal charm, the prestige of practical suc- 
cess, an ecclesiastical rank which usually condemns its holder 
to breathe a somewhat close atmosphere saturated with unmeas- 
ured reverent adulation. It is interesting and useful to know 
what masters of the spiritual. life the Cardinal depended on for 
help to cultivate his most conspicuous virtue. His vade mecum 
was the treatise on humility written by Padre Gaetano Maria da 
Bergamo, a great Italian missionary of the eighteenth century. 
The Humility of ,Heart* was his favorite book of meditation 
for thirty years. Towards the close of his life, during a period 
of leisure imposed by breaking health, he translated it into 
English; and earnestly commended it to the use of laity, clergy, 
and sisterhoods. Of its character it will be enough to repeat 
the judgment of Benedict XIV. on Padre Gaetano’s works: 
** They have this quality, rare in our day, that they satisfy the 
intellect and the heart; their solid doctrine in no way dries up 
their tender devotion, and their devotional sweetness in no way 
detracts from the perfect solidity of their doctrine.” 


Before his death, Father Neville, 

ADDRESSES TO CARDINAL Newman’s literary executor, pre- 
NEWMAN. pared the contents of this volume 

for the press. Its main contents 

are a collection of sixty odd addresses to the Cardinal, with his 
replies,t on the occasion of his elevation to the purple. There 
is also a prefatory narrative of the events relating to the con- 


* Humility of Heart, From the Italian of Father Cajetan Mary de Bergamo (Capuchin), 
By Herbert Cardinal Vaughan. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Addresses to Cardinal Newman with His Replies, ete, Edited by the Rev. W. P. Neville, 
(Cong. Orat.) New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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ferring of the dignity. The letter of Cardinal Nina offering 
the hat, and Newman’s reply, as wel! as his letter to the Pope, 
are given in English, while the Italian and Latin forms are 
found in an appendix. There, too, is another letter which 
caused so much heat and heart-burnings—that of Newman to 
Bishop Ullathorne, ‘‘the terms of which gave rise to the im- 
pression that the Cardinalate had been declined.” It might 
well have taxed even Newman’s powers to reply to so many 
addresses of the same character without repeating himself. 
Yet, although the sentiments expressed in all the replies are, 
necessarily, very much alike, the form of expression and the 
tone of the sentiments are adapted to each occasion with in- 
exhaustible versatility. Many passages, too, are of the texture 
which Newman alone could weave out of English words. 


Dr. Harper’s manual * on the pro- 

STUDIES IN THE PRO- phetic element in the Old Testa- 
PHETIC ELEMENT IN ment is a most valuable book. It 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. is not a narrative history of pro- 
By Dr. Harper. phecy, nor a properly so-called 
analysis of prophetic teaching. But 

it aims at guiding fairly advanced students of the Bible to a 
thorough -and scientific understanding of the prophetic spirit 
and teaching as they existed among the Hebrew people. It con- 
sists of searching questions, for the answer to which the student 
must consult the Scriptures themselves; it consists, secondly, 
of illuminating paragraphs on the historical background of 
prophecy ; and finally of bibliographical notices which put the 
reader in touch with the fullest modern researches in biblical 
criticism. Dr. Harper bases his book upon the documentary 
analysis of the Hexateuch, the late origin of the full Levitical 
system, and the composite character of even the later prophets. 
Doubtless many will condemn the work at once because of these 
points of view; but few, probably, who have a first-hand knowl- 
edge of Scripture will take issue with it on these matters. In 
fact, in reading this volume itself, brief as it is, one will find 
very cogent reasons for thinking respectfully of the quadruple 
document theory now admitted by nearly all specialists of every 
school and creed. For Dr. Harper enters, very considerably into 


* Constructive Studies in the Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William Rainey 
Harper. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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hexateuchal criticism, although that is not his field of investi- 
gation. Still prophecy begins with.the earliest books of Hebrew 
literature. J., E., and D. are prophetic documents through and 
through. And perhaps the most valuable’ pages in this book 
are those which describe the aim, spirit, and historical set- 
ting of those ancient strata in the Hexateuch. So much of 
the. work indeed is given to this side of the subject, that only 
two of the writing prophets are discussed, Amos and ‘Osee. 
A later volume will deal with the other prophets. For one 
interested in the analysis of modern biblical criticism, this manual 
will be in a high degree valuable; and if one is in an early 
stage of scriptural study, it will be almost indispensable. 


The paper on “Joan of Arc,” 
JOAN OF ARC. which appeared a twelvemonth ago 
By Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. jin the Nineteenth Century and 
Afterwards, from Mrs. Maxwell- 
Scott, deserves the more enduring form which it has now re- 
ceived.* It is a complete, though not. very detailed, life of the 
Maid; and is written in a simple strain which well consorts 
with the charactey of the heroine. The author has taken her 
materials almost exclusively from Mr. Douglas Murray’s Eng-' 
glish edition of the most authentic records that exist—the re- 
ports of the trial at Rouen, and of the Rehabilitation pro- 
cesses which, twenty years afterwards, cleared Joan’s name 
from the unmerited ignominy which her enemies sought to 
fasten upon it. It is needless to say that Mrs. Maxwell- Scott 
is in fullest sympathy with her subject. Her love for the 
‘‘Leal Northern Land”’ displays itself in giving prominence to. 
the loyalty shown to Joan by the Scotch officers and men in 
the French service, and especially by the Bishop, John Kirch- 
michael, whose devotion to Joan is some sort of a set-off to 
the conduct of Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, who earned 
for himself pre-eminence of infamy in one of the most infa- 
mous affairs of history. 


The name of Father Wassman 
stands high in Germany among’ 
biologists, and is not without hon- 
or in America; witness the testimony of Professor Wheeler, of 
the University of Texas, who has declared in the American 
* Joan of Arc. By the Hon. Mrs, Maxwell-Scott, of Abbottsford. St. Louis: B. Herder.’ 


STUDIES IN ANTS. 
By Fr. Wassman. 
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Naturalist that ‘‘Wassman, in his numerous writings, has un- 
doubtedly done much, at least in Germany, towards the ex- 
posure of this psuedo-psychology (of Brehm, Buechner, and 
others) and a more rational conception of ant behavior.” This 
volume * is a translation of the second German edition of Fa- 
ther Wassman’s study of ants which, for general interest and 
scientific observation, may rank with the classic work of Sir 
John Lubbock—we beg pardon, Lord. Avebury. Besides its 
value as a contribution to natural history, it has another as a 
piece of apologetics. For the author marshals his. facts to 
encounter a main tenet of evolutionism, that man is a develop- 
ment from the brute. To combat this, Father Wassman has 
gone to the ant, and studied its ways, which afford a double 
argument against the accuracy of our evolutionist pedigree; 
first, the ant instinct approaches nearer to reason than does 
that of mammals which are assigned to us as nearer relatives; 
second, between the wonderful instinct of these little creatures 
and reason, even as manifested in the lowest savage, there is a 
difference, not of degree, but of kind. 


Every publication from an Epis- 

LEX LEVITARUM. copal pen receives, very properly, 

By Bishop Hedley. from the reviewer a measure of 
superlative commendation, dictated 

by reverence for authority irrespective of objective values. This 
good custom has one drawback. Like the exaggerated use of 
italics, it weakens one’s resources when one wants to be em- 
phatic. The worth of Bishop Hedley’s volumef is such that 
the praise to which it, in strict justice, is entitled is exposed 
to be accepted by the reader as subject to some discount, be- 
cause of the rank of the author. Had it appeared anonymously, 
however, we should not have hesitated to say that between the 
two parts which compose it there is no disparity of excellence 
—yet one part is that classic of Christian Theology, St. Greg- 
ory’s Regula Pastoralis; the other, some practical applications 
of its teachings to the needs of to-day by Bishop Hedley. 
Spiritual insight, a knowledge of human nature, learning, zeal, 


* Comparative Studies in the Psychology of Ants and of HigherjAnimals. By Eric Wasse : 


man, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. ; 

+ Lex Levitarum ; or, Preparation for the Cure of Souls, By the Right Rev. John Cuthbert 
Hedley, O.S.B. With the Regula Pastoralis of St. Gregory the Great. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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and, it might be added, a good dose of independence, are 
qualifications necessary for a man who would insist upon the 
ideal of spiritual and intellectual training required to fit the 
priest for his work at present. Bishop Hedley evinces these 
qualities, associated with a command of forcible and elegant 
expression. His treatise is a valuable gift to the students and 
professors of our seminaries. Priests engaged in the ministry, 
too, will be amply repaid for a study of it. It contains weighty 
chapters on Vocation; Virtue and Ordination; Purity of Soul; 
Sympathy with Souls; Seminary Life; The Principles of Study ; 
The Study of Philosophy ; The Study of Literature; On Learn- 
ing; The Study of the Holy Scripture; Science; and the Priestly 
Office. 

Concerning the study of literature and science, to which he 
attaches great importance, Bishop Hedley offers many practi- 
cal counsels, some of which have been given by others, but 
not so forcibly, and some will seem almost novelties to many 
a seminary graduate. For instance, he recommends that some 
weaknesses of ecclesiastical intellectual methods be rectified by 
borrowing from the scientists: “Among the great names of 
physical science, there is not one who has not been distin- 
guished by exactness or accuracy. Physical research, whether 
chemical, biological, or astronomical, is carried on in regions 
almost beyond the ken of the senses, and depends on the veri- 
fication of facts the most minute and difficult to grasp. . Guess 
work will not do here; general ideas are useless and mislead- 
ing; measurements, proportions, and quantities must be ob- 
served with’ the keenest eyesight, and noted with the most 
scrupulous nicety. Ecclesiastics, on the other hand, have to 
deal with laws, theories, and reasonings. Their accuracy of 
observation and exactness of description are not in constant 
training. But this may easily become a great misfortune. In 
dealing with men there are few mental defects which damage 
a priest with cultivated men so much as looseness of state- 
ment, a childish weakness of grasp in relating facts, the con- 
fusing of one name with another, and that general vagueness, 
too often met with, as to dates, circumstances, and localities.’’. 
Again, after observing that magnetism, hypnotism, etc., are 
common topics, and that, while no priest is expected to know 
all about such things, every priest ought, at least, to know 
clearly something about the facts, and be able to lay down 
the Church’s teaching on these subjects, the bishop continues: 
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“ But if he can only simper, utter crude negatives, or launch 
juvenile exaggerations or commonplace abuse, he is dishonor- 
ing the profession in which he is bound to be an expert.” 

It is a novelty to find a bishop recommending our ecclesi- 
astics to go to the scientists to take a lesson in caution and 


sobriety in statement and argument, as well as in respect for - 


the opinions of others: ‘‘We can learn two important lessons 
on this subject from the so-called scientific spirit. One is, not 
to force our own pious opinions upon others; and the second 
is, to cultivate greater caution than our forefathers, consider- 
ing the age in which we live. As to the second, it may be 
said, without fear of failing in spiritual learning, that in these 
days piety is intended to be more hard-headed than it former- 
ly was. In the ages‘of faith, and in many European countries 
much later than the ages of faith, there was a prevailing child- 
like credulity. This credulity, like that of children and unedu- 
cated persons, was not, in itself, religion or piety, although, 
for the most part, it came from piety. At best it was only 
the material cause of piety, just as an undeserving beggar 
may be the material recipient of the charity of a virtuous man. 
To be cautious is not to be less pious; it is only to be on 
the side of not allowing your piety to spread itself over too 
much ground.” Elsewhere he earnestly exhorts the ecclesias- 
tic, and especially the controversialist, to absolute honesty ; 
never to advance as part of Catholic belief what is uncertain; 
and, above all, ‘‘never to propound views that tend to swell 
what we may call Catholic vanity, without having verified his 
facts and assured himself of their relevancy.”” The book would 
be well worth its price to some of our controversialists, did 
it contain nothing else than Bishop Hedley’s advice to them 
to go only to first-hand sources. 

One opinion of the bishop will be challenged, in America 
at least, by many members of the hierarchy as well as by a 
large number of experienced priests. He writes: ‘ Premature 
excursions into the field of active operations are a mistake, 
even if they were possible, im a seminary course. The novices 
of the Society of Jesus practise catechising the poor. With 
seminarists there would be inconvenience in this.” As to the 
question of the possibility of such exercises being combined 
with the seminary course—solvitur ambulando. The experiment 
has been made with satisfactory results. And the conviction 
is growing that the seminary course should provide some prac- 
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tical training for the priest, if it is to send him forth fit to 
cope with the work he has te do. How often is some young 
priest, immediately after his ordination, utterly inexperienced 
in the difficult work of catechising and teaching, thrust into 
the management of a Sunday-school? And with what far- 
reaching consequences? Physicians and nurses receive careful 
training regarding the tact and care necessary in a sick room. 
The young priest often enters upon this sacred sphere of his 
functions with no knowledge of what he is to do, except that 
which relates to the validity of the sacraments. Results teach 
eloquently that the delivery, once a year, of a discourse in the 
refectory, amid a clatter of knives and forks in active employ- 
ment, is ridiculously inadequate as preparatory practice in 
preaching. To pursue this line of considerations would lead to 
a comment on the fact that in the seminary course, either as 
it is sketched by Bishop Hedley, or as it actually exists, one 
looks in vain for any provision for instructing the future con- 
fessor in the difficult duty of the spiritual director. ‘‘Oh! but 
you know, our Lord says, ‘ Daditur vobis.’”” To be sure. But 
by pressing the text, one might argue from it that we do not 
need seminaries at all. Our seminaries have to thank Bishop 
Hedley for a volume worthy to be placed alongside Father 
Hogan’s Clerical Studies, of which it may be considered a 
complement. 


In Wild Wheat* Mrs. Blundell 
WILD WHEAT. treats us to another glimpse of 
By Mrs. Blundell. rural England, with its household 
ways, its social prejudices, and its 
general outlook on life. A young yeoman of the ‘‘comforta- 
ble”’ class raises his eyes to an aristocratic young lady who is 
unhappy. To prove his love, he descends to accept a menial 
situation in the lady’s family, and thereby cuts himself off 
from his own relatives, whose proper pride is deeply offended 
by this conduct. His lady love tries to give him her affection, 
but, at the last moment, she finds the task is impossible—for 
her heart is elsewhere. His disappointment is eventually solved 
by finding that another heart has been lavished upon him. A 
correct, pretty, unpretentious tale that will please those who 
love the primroses of literature. 


* Wild Wheat: A Dorset Romance, By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 




















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (23 Dec.): A Leader says, the place of France in 
the councils of the world is menaced by the falling birth- 
rate. Statistics are given to show that the French are 
a decadent people. Furthermore, the evil is limited to 
no isolated case, but is casting its shadow over the 
whole civilized world. The causes are not physiological 
but moral. The Royal Statistical Society records its 
conviction that there is no hope that any nation, in the 
absence of strong and overwhelming moral influences to 
the contrary, will not be a competitor in the struggle to 


decimate the race. ‘‘ All over the civilized world what . 


is known to Frenchmen as the esprit de prévoyance is at 
war with the teaching of the Catholic Church.” Miss 
May Quinlan introduces a short series of articles entitled 
“In the Land of the Celt.” 

(30 Dec.): A fitting appreciation of Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
the new editor of Zhe Dublin Review, is given in this 
number. Mr. Ward, in the words of Abbé Dimnet, has 
the distinction of being at once a layman and a theologian, 
and as a theologian he is broad without being rash. He 
is an excellent type of the intelligent Catholic, and 
should receive the confidence of the most timid. Chris- 
tians, with the encouragement and support of the most 
advanced believers. 

Dublin Review (Jan.): The first number issued under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Wilfrid Ward contains, among the unsigned 
articles, three which are probably from the hand of the 
Editor. One on “St. Thomas Aquinas” sketches the 
struggles of scholasticism during its development, and 
the work done by the Angelic Doctor. Another on 
the ‘Functions of Prejudice” uses Newman to illustrate 
the thesis that purely critical work can never give us all 
the truth. In a third, the advanced sheets of a portion 
of Father Kent’s new Life of Manning are noticed, and 
quotations are made from letters which Mr. Purcell re- 
presented as destroyed by the Cardinal out of respect 
for his own reputation, but which are now seen to be 
not damaging at all. Mr. Lilly takes Bishop Bull as 








a type of the Old Anglicanism and Father Dolling as 
a type of the New, and makes an interesting paper 
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out of the double sketch. Abbot Gasquet gives his 
impressions of America, and says that he “‘came back to 
this old country feeling that the future greatness of the 
Church in America is assured.” ‘It is patent to every 
one that in the vast new world of gigantic undertakings, 


‘ the Catholic Church is destined to grow to dimensions 


compared with which the present is but the first mani- 
festation of the undying and vigorous life within.” 
Father Thurston, writing on ‘The Prztorium of Pilate 
and the Place of the Scourging,” speaks of the disputes 
between the critics and the champions of the traditional 
sites of the various sacred places, and says the truth 
probably lies between the extreme positions taken by 
the two sides. The whole area of the Holy City has 
become overgrown with legend. With regard to Calvary 
and the Cenacle on Mount Sion, the evidence for their 
authenticity is fairly conclusive. The Pretorium is identi- 
fied with distinct probability. In general the disputes 
have produced too much warmth on both sides. One 
may understand a feeling of soreness on the part of those 
whose mopopoly has been invaded, but it is hard to 
sympathize with their attempt to identify the vindication 
of a particular topographical theory with the cause of 
the Church at large. A man is not necessarily a Liberal 
Catholic because he regards the indulgence granted at 
the supposed site of the house of Veronica as having no 
bearing on the question of the authenticity of the site. 
Mrs. Meynell’s verses ‘“‘To the Body ” make a beauti- 
ful and spiritual poem well worthy of a place in the 
“revival number” of the Review. 








The Crucible (Dec.): Sr. M. Gregory, O.S.B., makes an able 


plea for more memory work of the right kind; for a 
better training and storing of the memory, carefully dis- 
tinguishing this latter process from that of cramming so 
generally decried. At the request of the Editor, a 
dialogue on “Ethics and Religion” is contributed by 
Father Rickaby, S.J., in which is shown the truths and 
incompleteness of Positivist morality. Under the title 








“A Phase of Woman’s Work”’ Frances Zanetti offers 
suggestions as to the part Catholic women might take in 
social work, and laments that so few are at present en- 
gaged in it, the work for the most part being left to the 
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Religious Orders. Lucy Wyatt Papworth, M.A., con- 
tributes an article on the “Technical Education and Ap- 
prenticeship of Girls,” recommending the establishment 
of trade classes in those clubs to which the young wo- 
men readily come. “Concentration in Religious In- 
struction,’ by Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B., treats of 
this subject with reference to the work of the teachers, 
the mind of the pupil, and the arrangement of the sylla- 
bus of religious instruction. One point well insisted 
upon is that this concentration should be directed towards 
the practical issues of a Christian life. 





Hibbert Journal (Jan.): Ameer Ali gives the impressions made 


on Islamites by Christianity. The orthodox Moslems 
accept Jesus as the Messias of the Jews, but deny that 
there is any warrant in his teachings for the doctrine of 
the Divine Sonship. It is an article of faith among 
Moslems of all shades of opinion that the Christian Gos- 
pels in their present shape give an imperfect and er- 
roneous view of the life and preachings of Jesus. To 
the Moslem Jesus is the unbegotten son of Mary (the 
author refers to this as ‘‘the Immaculate Conception”). 
Although the Moslem does not accept the doctrine of 
‘‘Sonship,” his veneration for the mother of Jesus is 
profound. The Moslems, in common with the Docetic 
Christians, do not believe that Jesus died on the cross. 
In an article on the “ Century of Changes,” He- 
ber Newton affirms that through the age which is seem- 
ing to strip us of our cherished beliefs, we are moving 
to a reoccupation of those beliefs on higher grounds, in 
clearer air, with strengthening conviction. Henry Jones 
asserts that the children of degraded parents can be made 
much of, if taken in hand young enough. Biological sci- 
ence has investigated, with great thoroughness, the prob- 
lem of the transmission of acquired characteristics; and 
the vérdict is “not proven.” Sir Oliver Lodge discusses 
the relation of the spiritual and material worlds, and 
thinks that as mind is dependent on matter for its ac- 
tivity in this present life, so hereafter it will probably 
be manifested through something akin to matter. F, 














Storrs Turner, also writing on the Resurrection, con- 
cludes his article with these words: “ There is mystery, 
impenetrable mystery, in the manner and nature of the 
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fact; but this does not affect its reality, nor our belief 
of its reality. Why, then, should those who do not alto- 
gether agree about what no one can perfectly under- 
stand feel bitter against each other?” 


International Journal of Ethics (Jan.): The greatest danger tor 


Democracy, writes Professor J. S. Mackenzie, is that the 
people may forget what it means: Democracy does not 
mean a government by majorities, but rather a govern- 
ment by those best qualified to rule in the interests of 
the whole people. In an article on “‘ Suicide,” Miss C. 
F. Yonge states that the principal causes, or at least 
accompaniments, of self-inflicted death are grief, drink, 
insanity, and chiefly a weakened sense of the individual’s 
duty to society; among the preventives she enumerates: 
dogmatic moral teaching, the confessional, and a highly 
developed sense of individual responsibility. Deliberate 
suicide, the writer says, nearly ceased for a time at the 
establishment of Christianity, and very generally remained 
in abeyance till the eighteenth century, the age of philo- 
sophic doubt. Professor C. H. Toy discusses the vari- 
ous influences in university life that make for a higher 
ethical standard. Mr. Waldo L. Cook recommends 
that at the next international conference, Article 8 of 
the Hague Treaty be so amended as to place a solema 
obligation on every signatory. 











Le Correspondant (10 Dec.): Everybody desires peace, though 


all do not seek it in the same way. The rich man, to 
maintain his home and fortune, guards them well. He 
does not play the good Samaritan with every outcast he 
meets. If he did, his peace would soon be lost. France 
is rich—rich in the fertility of her soil, in her industries. 
But instead of trying to preserve her peace, by guarding 
her riches, she has opened her treasures to all. She has. 
adopted humanitarian doctrines which are gradually drag- 
ing her down. Something must be done. ‘Such is the 
trend of General Kessler’s thoughts in this number. 





In 1899 the long list of French magazines was lengthened 
by the appearance of L’ Action Frangaise. The writers of 
this review, radicals at heart, form a separate school. 
J. E. Fidao attempts an exposition of the incoherent and 
incomplete doctrines of this school. He also aims at 
examining their fundamental tenets, at followirg out the 
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direction in which they are turning, and at ascertaining, 
as far as possible, the contribution of Catholic social 
doctrine to these tenets. 

(25 Dec): Cardinal Perraud deems a new book entitled 
Héros trop oublids denotre Epopée coloniale so important 
that- he devotes a review of several pages to it. The 
work is an account of the labors of the French priests 
and nuns among the heathens.—— For the benefit of those 
who live under a régime where the legislative power is 
unified, E. Wetterle describes in detail the parliamentary 
institutions of the German Empire. A. de Lapparent 
discusses at length the various archzological opinions 
regarding the eolithic legend. Sufficient knowledge has 
been obtained to prove that this legend has no founda- 
tion in reality, but is merely a fable. . 





La Quinzaine (16 Dec.): Some startling statements are made 


Revue 


by M. Touchard in an article entitled ‘‘The German 
Peril and the New Naval Programme.” The present 
state of French naval forces is said to be sufficient mat- 
ter for alarm. “Moral and Social Justice,” by George 
Fonsegrive. The greater part of this instalment by M. 
Fonsegrive is given over to the subject of conscience. 
The voice of God speaking to the individual was recog- 
nized by the Jews of old, also by many of the pagans, 
but in Jesus has received its fullest sanction. The pub- 
lic conscience has created the order of justice. Justice 
in the commonwealth demands social honesty, and espe- 
cially honesty in the administration of government. The 
writer's comments on accepted theories of legal punish- 
ment of criminals show his dislike for these theories. 
He seems to believe that religion—the inner kingdom of 
God—alone can correct the evils of society. 

de l’ Histoire et de la Littérature Religieuse (Nov.—Dec.): 
The Abbé Loisy, in his usual manner of searching criti- 
cism, both textual and exegetical, examines our Lord’s 
discourse against the Pharisees as reported in Matthew 
and Luke. He finds that this discourse in. its present 
state has undergone considerable modifications; but at 
the same time it is one of the most important that we 
have as an indication of the style of preaching that our 
Lord adopted at Jerusalem. Claude Cochin takes up 








a series of original researches into the life of Cardinal 
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Stefano Colonna.—— Paul Lejay continues his dogmatic 
studies in Czsarius of Arles, considering his teaching 
on the sacraments. 


Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Dec.): In a paper on “ Prag- 


matism,’’ Father Tyrrell concedes the value of this sys- 
tem for the apologist. Metaphysical truth can be best 
deduced from life and action, not from conceptions. 
We live to know and we know to live. None of the 
factors of life should be given the priority; all contrib- 
ute to a sound philosophy. We must reject moralism 
and sentimentalism as well as intellectualism. It is our 
own inner experience, our own life and activity, with 
which consciousness comes into contact. To say that 
truth is the equation of the thing and the intellect would 
seem to imply that the mind reproduces something which 
exists outside itself; but this of course is not the case. 
More accurately we should say that truth is the har- 
mony of our affirmations with our experiences. These 
experiences are then the basis from which we must start 
in deducing sure conclusions. Father Bremond, in his 
article on Newman, calls him a type of the well-bal- 
anced soul. When religious psychology recognizes that 
the simple believer is at least as interesting as the ec- 
static, then will Newman become the classical master of 
this science, for he speaks the secret of all the world. 
Having given his approval to the volume of Essays 
by Father Laberthonniére, which Mgr. Turinaz, criti- 
cized as against the faith, Pére Nouvelle, Superior-Gen- 
eral of the Oratory, writes to “respectfully expose the 
reasons which cause me to appeal from the judgment of 
condemnation pronounced by your Lordship.”’ 








Etudes: The first article is the third instalment of a se- 


ries entitled ‘‘The French Catholics and the Common 
Law.” The author answers a number of objections 
raised against a plan of action that he wishes the Catho- 
lics of France to adopt to win back their rights. In 
comparing France with England and the United States, 
the two latter countries are highly praised for their 
Christian spirit, to which he attributes the prosperity of 
those two nations. “A Bulletin of Social Economy,” a 





contribution of M. Charles Antoine, amongst other topics 
treats of the reduction of the working-day to ten hours’ 
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in twenty-four, in its relation to production. “The 
Reconciliation of Dogma and Modern Thought” criti- 
cizes rather severely both M. l’Abbé Dimnet and his 
work, Catholic Thought in Contemporary England, in 
which Fr. Tyrrell, Wilfrid Ward, and other apologists 
of the modern school are defended. The writer con- 
demns the Liberal School of Theology and urges its 
champions to cultivate the spirit of Vincent of Lerins, 
the originator of the theory of the Evolution of Dogma. 





Civilta Cattolica (16 Dec.): Continuing the remarks on St. Ex- 


Studi 


pedit, says that history tells us nothing whatever about 
the saint except what is contained in the Martyrology 
of St. Jerome, namely, that he was put to death in a 
city of Armenia, on the 19th of April. This dearth of 
information is to be insisted upon, because the more 
fervent a popular devotion becomes, the greater is the 
danger of creating legends absolutely without founda- 
tion, and thus injuring the cause of true piety and giv- 
ing an opportunity to enemies for an attack upon the 
Church. The first trace of the cult of this saint is found 
in the eighteenth century. In answer to the criticisms 
passed by a cleric-upon the previous article concerning 
St. Expedit, the Czvz/ta denies that there is any super- 
stition in the mere fact of invoking this saint “‘to ex- 
pedite matters,” so long as the ordinary conditions of 
devotion are observed. There may, indeed, be some- 
thing defective in the origin of a devotion to a particu- 
lar saint—it may come by an equivocation, or from a 
misinterpreted legend, or by chance, as St. Lucy, by a 
mere play on words, became the patroness of good eye- 
sight, and St. Cecilia was made the patroness of music, be- 
cause Van Eyck painted her in the act of playing the or- 
gan. But that does not prove the presence of superstition. 
Religiosi (Nov.—Dec.): M. Frederici, reviewing Chantepie 
de la Saussaye’s manual of religions, pleads for the recog- 
nition of the wonderful new science of comparative reli- 
gion in the curriculum of seminaries. In an article en- 
titled ‘“‘ Sacrifice among the Babylonians,’ F. Mari takes 
as the first types of primitive sacrifice, the offering of food 
to the ghosts of the dead. Two brief articles deal 








with the superstitions that have clustered about the cul- 
tus of St. Expedit, and praise the Pope’s recent order 
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removing the statues of Expedit from the churches. 
Of interest, also, are the notices given to Italian 
translations of Delahaye’s Legendes Hagiographiques and 
of Myers’ Human Personality; and to a new edition of 
Bartolo’s Criteri Teologici, this time with the approval 
of the Master of the Sacred Palace. De Feis, who 
here writes on St. Expedit, has republished as a bro- 
chure his recent paper in La Rassegna Nazionale on the 
Holy House of Loretto. Dr. Kiinstle, of Frieburg Uni- 
versity, has published, with ecclesiastical approval, a 
monograph on the Three Witnesses passage, stating (as 
Cardinal Vaughan did in 1898) that the decision of the 
Inquisition did not settle the question of the authentic- 
ity of the passage, and that the passage was unknown 
to the Eastern Greek Church, ‘is missing in the more 
ancient Latin MSS., and originated in Spain among the 
Priscillianist heretics. 








Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Jan.): Fr. Christian Pesch, S.J., 


begins a discussion of certain conceptions of biblical in- 
errancy and inspiration, which are at present engaging 
the attention of all serious students of Sacred Scripture. 
The view to which he calls attention particularly is that 
which distinguishes between the religious truths contained 
in the Bible and the materials adopted by the inspired 


writers to convey these truths to the minds of their 


readers. According to this conception, what the sacred 
authors intended to teach is always and everywhere true, 
but the mode of speech and the scientific conceptions 
which they made use of, in order to make their meaning 
intelligible to the minds of those for whom they wrote, 
were in some instances at variance with fact or mate- 
rially false. Fr. Pesch sees in such discussions and de- 
bates, animated and at times even acrimonious, as are 
provoked by these views, the inevitable accompaniments 
of scientific progress. Almost every epoch-making achieve- 
ment in the field of science has caused a storm of 
debate. ‘‘What conflicts ensued before the Coperni- 
can conception of the world finally prevailed over the 
Ptolemaic.” One who would render a service to science 
may not stand in defence of a view or theory and say: 
“Thus far and no farther.” Biblical science, like all 
others, is not static but progressive, and in consequence 
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of this constant advance, scholars sometimes have the 
painful experience of beholding positions, which. they had 
come to look upon as true beyond all question, proven 
erroneous and untenable. Nor is it to their discredit. 
No one admires Plato and Aristotle, St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas, Newton and Liebnitz the less because they 
supported scientific views which are to-day discarded. 


The National Review: Opens with a judicious selection and 


useful comments on some episodes of the month. ‘The 
Liberal Cabinet—An Intercepted Letter,” is a supposed 
letter, signed C. B. to the effect that England chooses 
Liberalism because the Conservatives had to be put 
out, and that the Liberals have practically no united 
platform on which to stand. “ Devolution ” is the name 
adopted by the Irish Reform Association to cover that 
part of their programme which proposes the creation of 
an Irish Representative Assembly. The writer on the 
subject “ Devolution” seeks to expose what is really 
being recommended under this catch-word, and his ar- 
ticle is an attempt to refute a pamphlet, Zhe Crisis in 
Ireland, \ately issued by Lord Dunraven. «The 
Pattern Englishman’ and His Record” is an attack on 
Sir. H. Campbell-Bannerman; “with him,” says the 
writer, “the fortunes of the Empire pass into the hands 
of a man whose intellect is not remarkable, whose polit - 
ical achievements will not bear examination, and who 
has associated with himself in office, apart from a hand- 
ful of Liberal Imperialists, the most extraordinary col- 
lection of enemies of their country ever assembled in a 
Cabinet.” “The Labor Question in the Transvaal” 
contains a defense for the introduction there of Chinese 
labor. ‘‘Sparks from the Anvil; or, Thoughts of a 
Queen” contains one hundred and forty-eight aphorisms 
written by Carmen Sylva. A. Maurice Low writes 
on “ American Affairs.” In ‘The Uses of History,” 
J. St. Loe Strachey pleads for absolute truthfulness in 
the writing of history, in order that history may be of 
practical value. Sir Charles Follett writes on ‘‘‘The 
Gigantie Error’ of Free Trade.” And Sir Edward 


























Fitzgerald Law replies to the article in the December 
number of the National: “ Playing with Fire.” 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


UFFALO, N. Y., has been chosen as the place for the next national con- 

vention of the American Federation of Catholic Societies. The Right 

Rev. C. H. Colton, D.D., in a letter to Bishop McFaul, extends a hearty 
welcome to the convention in these words: 

I am much pleased that the convention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies is to be held in Buffalo. I will co-operate all I can with 
our local Federation in making the visit of the clerical and lay delegates 
pleasant and agreeable. 

I take this occasion to say I favor this movement of federating all our 
Catholic men’s societies into one grand body. In union there is strength. 
It enables them to accomplish all the more good for religion and society, and 
at the same time.inspires higher thought and nobler action in their own in- 
dividual purposes and aims. I wish every success to the coming convention. 

Several bigoted publications have recently been brought to the attention 
of the Federation. A committee is quietly at work requesting publishers to 
withdraw these objectionable works from the market. 

Rev. M. C. Malone, of Australia, has addressed a letter to the National 
Secretary, which, among other interesting matters, states: Many of our 
Catholic clergymen and laymen think that it is high time to form an Austra- 
lian Catholic Federation to defend and protect our rights as citizens and 
Catholics. Religious bigotry and fanaticism has been quite active here dur- 
ing the past few yearg. I have been commissioned to write to you and ask 
for a copy of the constitution of the American Federation of Catholic Socie- 
ties and any other literature on the subject of federation. 

The report of the Ohio State Federation discloses that, through the 
efforts of the Federation, a virulent text-book has been removed from the 
public schools of a large city. The Scioto County Federation has succeeded 
in having the Library Commissioners of the new Portsmouth Library to in- 
stall a number of Catholic books which the Federation has recommended. 

The Lucas County Federation reports that through its efforts permission 
has been granted to have holy Mass celebrated in the Workhouse and other 
public corrective and charitable institutions of Toledo and Lucas County. 
This Federation has alsosopened a crusade against immoral posters and 
theatricals. 

Right Rev. F. S. Chatard, D.D., Bishop of Indianapolis, writing to Mr. 
Peter Wallrath and congratulating him on the splendid showing made by the 
Indiana State Federation of Catholic Societies, has this to say about the Fed- 
eration: Unions of this kind, holding as they do to the manly profession of 
the Catholic faith, are most useful, encouraging the members in the profes- 
sion of their faith and the practice of mutual charity and good works. We 
must do what we can to encourage one another in holding to the public mani- 
festation of our Catholic belief and to the mutual public observance of those 
Christian observances which will unite us all as brethren of Jesus Christ, our 
Sovereign Lord. 

Through the efforts of the Butler County Federation, the Hamilton (O.) 
City County has made a tax levy for the support of the Mercy Hospital, which 
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is conducted by the Sisters, and the hospital is now being, in part, main- 
tained by public funds. 

Leading members of the Federation have welcomed the pamphlet on 
The Parish Schools of New York as an aid to the practical discussion of the 
educational question with non-Catholics. What is most urgently needed isa 
wide circulation of this pamphlet throughout New York State. Even among 
office-holders, elected largely by Catholic voters, there are few who have 
taken the trouble to get correct information as to the claims of the Parish 
Schools in the work of providing free education for about one hundred and 
fifty thousand children. 

; * * * 

Many practical books for those seeking self-improvement, or a study of 
the classics in English translations, may be found in the catalogue of Messrs. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 31 West Fifteenth Street, New York City. Dic- 
tionaries of different languages are marked at very reduced prices. Some of 
the other helpful books for general readers are here indicated: 

How to Study Literature, by B. A. Heydrick, 75 cents. Zhe Worth of 

Words, by Dr. Ralcy Husted Bell, $1.25. Fifty English Classics Briefly Outs 
lined, by Melvin Hix, $1.25. Composition and Rhetoric, by Maude L. Rad- 
ford, $1. Punctuation and the Use of Capital Letters, by John S. Hart, 
L.L.D., 50 cents. A Text-book on Letter Writing,75 cents. Common Errors 
in Writing and Speaking, by Edward S. Ellis, M.A., 50 cents. Bad English 
Corrected, by B. A. Hathaway, 30 cents. What Shall I Do? (50 Profitable 
Occupations), $1. How to Use the Voice, by Ed. Amherst Ott, $1.25. 
How to Attract and Hold an Audience, by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, $1. Book- 
keeping and Science of Accounts, by P. W. Robertson, $1.20. Bookkeeper's 
Compendium, by P. W. Robertson, 45 cents. Zhe Crittenden Commercial 
Arithmetic, $1. Craig’s New Common School Question Book with Answers, 
$1.50. Sherrill’s New Normal Question Book with Answers, $1.50. Henry's 
New High School Question Book with Answers, $1.50. 1,001 Questions and 
Answers (11 Vols.) each, 50 cents. Quizzism and Its Key, by A. P. South- 
wick, $1. Oxford Handy Helps (20 Vols.) each, 15 cents. How to Prepare 
Sora Civil Service Examination, $2. The Science of Study, by James G. 
Moore, $1. A B Cof Electricity, by William H. Meadowcroft, 50 cents. 
1,000 Classical Characters Briefly Described, by Franklin Frisbee, Ph.D., 75 
cents. 1,000 Mythological Characters Briefiv Described, by Edward S. Ellis, 
M.A., 75 cents. Zhe Government of the People of the United States, by Fran- 
cis N. Thorpe, Ph.D., $1. Handbook of Parliamentary Usage, by Frank Wil- 
liam Howe, 50 cents, 

These books were written expressly to enable the ambitious student to 
take up, without the aid of a teacher, a large number of the studies pursued 
in high school and college. That they can altogether take the place of the 
intelligent teacher is not asserted. 

Whenever possible, the services of a teacher should be enlisted; an ob- 
vious saving of time, among other things, being effected by so doing. But 
when such course is out of the question, the possession of at least a part of 
the literary tool-chest above outlined will do much toward filling the void. 

M. C. M, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MACMILLAN ComPANy, New York: 
The Menace of Privilege: A Study of the Dangers to the Republic fromthe existence of a 
Favored Class. By Henry George, Jr. Pp. xlv.—q21. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York : 
The Dissociation of a Personality. A Biographical Study in Abnormal Psychology. By 
Morton Prince, M.A. Pp. vili.—569. 


E. P. DuTTON & Co., New York: 
Queen Mary of Modena; Her Life and Letters. By Martin Haile. With Photogravure 
Illustrations. Pp. xi.-523. Price $4 net. Raphael. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 

Pp. xi.-223. Price 75 cents net. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 
The Life and Writings of St. Patrick; with appendices, etc. By the Most Rev. Dr. Healy, 
Archbishop of Tuam. Pp. 754. Price $4.50. St. John Baptist de Rossi. Translated 
from the Italian by Lady Herbert. With Introduction by Cardinal Vaughan. Pp. lxii.- 
202. Price $1.60. 


Fr. Pustet & Co., New York: 

The Trial of Jesus Christ Before Pilate. A Study in Juridical Arrogance and Pharisaical 
Justice. By Rev..Andrew Klarmann, A.M. Price ro cents retail. Familiar Instruc- 
tions on the Commandments of God and the Church. By a Catholic Priest. Price 10 cents 
retail. Short Instructions in the Art of Singing Plain-Chant. Designed for the use of 
Catholic Choirs andSchools. By J.Singenberger. Fifth edition. Price 25cents. The 
Roman Hymnal. A Complete Maaual of English Hymns and Latin Chants for the use 
of Congregations, Schoois, Colleges, and Choirs. Compiled and Arranged by Rev. J. 
B. Young, S.J. Twenty-second edition. Price $1. Xyriale Romanum. Pp.87. Price 
25 cents net. 


B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo.: 
God and Human Suffering. By Rev. Joseph Egger, S.J. Pp. 110. Price 30 cents. The 
Seal of Confession. A Drama. By Rev. G. Holurck. Price 25 cents. The Office o7 
Holy Week. Price 20 cents. Per hundred, $13.50. 


CHRISTIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION COMPANY, New York: 
Short Talks to Young Toilers. By the Rev. Fred. C. O'Neill. Price 75 cents net. Post- 
age 8 cents. ‘ 


JosEPH F. WAGNER, New York: 
Sketches for Sermons; for the Sundays and Holydays of the Year. By the Rev. R. K. 
Wakeham, St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. Pp. 250. Price $1.25. 


THE DOLPHIN PREssS, Philadelphia : 
The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi. Newly translated into English. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Father Paschal Robinson, of the Order of Friars Minor. Pp. 
xxxii.-208. Price, net, $1, leather; 50 cents, cloth. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge: 
° The Cistercian Order: Its Object, Its Rule. By a Secular Priest. Pp. xviii-go. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE CATHOLIC Music PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston : 
Cecilia Edition of Hymns; Suitable for Children. Composed and Selected by the Sisters 
of Mercy, Providence, R. I. Price 3 cents for four-page numbers, and four cents for 
eight-page numbers. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH, Boston: ; 
A Modern Martyr—Théophane Vénard. Translated from the French by Lady Herbert. 
Revised and Annotated by Rev. James A. Walsh. Pp. 235. 


Ginn & Co., New York: 
A Home Geography of New York City. By Gustave Staubenmiiller. Pp. xv.-229. Illus- 
trated. Price 60 cents plus Io cents postage. 


LA SALLE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES, New York: 
Elements of Practical Pedagogy. By the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Pp. xx.-304. 


THE LAKESIDE PREss, Chicago: 
Musings and Memories. By Timothy Edward Howard. Pp.65. Price, prepaid, 75 cents. 
Io copies, 


LIBRAIRIE E. Nourry, Paris : 
Les Conflits de la Science et dela Bible. Parl'Abbé E. Lefrance. 


Vve CH. POUSSIELGUE, Paris: 
Les Opuscules de Saint Francois d'Assise. By P. Ubladd’Alengon. Pp. vii.-286, 


LIBRAIRIE FISCHBACHER, Paris, France: 
Apropos de ia Separation des Eglises et del’ Etat, By Paul Sabatier, Pp. 108, 








